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FORESIGHT 
If you have vision 


now, in a few seasons \\ 


you will have fruit. 
Wishing, next sum- 


mer, for apples, NX 


peaches, and _ grapes 
like these won’t bring 


them. Set your trees 5 


and vines this winter. 

en cultivate and 
spray as The Progres- 
sive Farmer tells you. 


_ longer to do a hard job, but once done, it is. done. 
_ Of course, too, we are going to make some mistakes. There out of the farmer and hire some sellers to make money for the 
|| is no doubt about that. But, anyhow, we can’t make any bigger farmer. 
mistake than the mistake we are already making—the mistake of 
sitting still like a lot of weaklings and cowards while middlemen and weaklings. But if we understand the temper. of Southern 
and speculators take our crops for less than the cost of production. farmers, they have at last been driven to the point where they are 

~ Of course, too, it is going to take some money to get codpera- absolutely ready for a hard job. They are ready to quit talking 
tive marketing. We have-got to spend something to get experts to and resoluting and petitioning—ready to undertake real business. 
|} develop the organization, and study market conditions, and handle. Relying only on themselves and the help of the Almighty, they are 
|} our products, and sell to the best advantage. But it is not going ready to undertake the big business task, of making themselves 
to cost half as much to support a strong and efficient organization masters of the fruits of their own toil. They have stood so much 
for selling crops codperatively as it costs already to support the already that they are not going to hesitate just because the job is 
army of middlemen who fatten on the existing system. hard. . ' 




















F COURSE, it’s going to be a hard job—this task of working 
out. a system of scientific, codperative marketing to insure talent as cotton sellers for farmers. But it will not cost any more 
better prices for farm producers, 
If it were not a hard job, it would not be worth doing. Only a _ are already supporting a lot of middlemen. Let us quit support- 
| coward wants an easy job. An easy job is soon undone, It takes ing men to work against us and support some to work for us. Let 
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Of course, it will be expensive to employ the best business 


than we are now paying to support cotton buyers from farmers. We 
us quit supporting an army of buyers whose aim is to make money 


Yes, it’s going to be a hard job. It is not.a task for cowards - | 
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0-operative Tidal Wave Rising 


OTHER SECTIONS FIND FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES DEVELOPED IN CALIFORNIA WILL” 


ARMERS in other states have 
Pevpica the California codper- 
ative system to their own mar- 


keting problems in a number of in- 
stances. In several cases conspic- 


- uous success has crowned their ef- 


G 





forts; in others the experiment has 
‘not as yet proceeded far enough to 
insure final success. 

The California idea was carried 
northward over the Siskiyous half a 
dozen years ago into the fruit-grow- 
ing valleys of Oregon. It took root 
slowly, for the Oregon farmers re- 
membered previous experiences with 
coéperative movements that did not 
live up to expectations. But by heed- 
ing the lessons of the past and using 
the fundamental principles devel- 
oped in California, the Oregon farm- 
ers finally perficted the- Oregon 
Growers’ Codperative Society, which 
now handles the bulk of the fruit 
produced in Oregon. It differs some- 
what from the California associa- 
tions in that it handles all the va- 
rious kinds of fruit produced in Ore- 
gon, but this does not violate the rule 
of commodity marketing because of 
the similarity of the kinds of fruit 
handled. 

Success in Oregon and Washington 
HE Oregon Growers’ Codperative 
Society has been the means ‘f se- 

curing wonderfully intcreased prices for 
the fruit of its members, and the fruit 
speculators in Oregon are operating 
in a restricted field. It does not as yet 
command the full support of its mem- 
bers, however, but its record in two 
years of existence compares favorably 
with the first two years of any Cali- 
fornia codéperative. 

The prune growers of southern 
Washington have a solid organization 
which has been the means of eliminat- 
ing- speculators from that important 
district. At Seattle the poultry pro- 
ducers’ association is the most potent 
factor upon the egg market of that 
city. Both these organizations were 
patterned closely after California or- 
ganizations of similar nature. 

At Portland is the headquarters of 
the Oregon Dairymen’s League, which 
has profited by the serious mistakes 
of the California milk producers and 
perfected an organization. that is 
theoretically the best of its kind in the 
United States. It was launched only a 
few months ago, however, and has 
since been the object of powerful at- 
tacks designed to wreck it. 

Codperation by Grain Growers 


P IN the Inland Empire region 
around Spokane, the wheat grow- 
ers have been forming a gigantic asso- 
ciation to market the wheat crop of 
eastern Oregon, eastern Washington, 
and northern Idaho. This organization 
is handling, close to 10,000,000 bushels 
of 1920 wheat, or one-sixth of the 
amount produced in the Northwest. 
These wheat growers are bound by 
contract to deliver their grain to the 
association for a period of years, aad 
the association pools the crop and 
pays each producer the ayerage price 
secured for his grade. At the rate 
it is growing, it is expected that this 
association will market 40,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat in 1921. The general plan 
of the wheat association is almost ex- 
actly the same as that outlined by 
Aaron Sapiro before the grain market- 
ing conference in Chicago-on July 23 
and 24. 
The plan of the Michigan Potato 
Growers’ Exchange was taken largely 
from the California Fruit Growers’ 


qLovrrient, 1920, by Standard Farm Papers, 
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WORK ANYWHERE 
By HERMAN STEEN 


Exchange of Los Angeles, except that 
the central exchange exercises much 
more complete authority. The-Michi- 
gan Potato Exchange is the outstanding 
success in the field of codperative 
marketing in the Central West. It 
markets nearly half of the Michigan 
potato crop, and last year, according 
to the United States Bureau of Mar- 
kets, secured for its members over 
$7,000,000 more than the prices offered 
to the unorganized farmers. 

The Michigan Farmers’ Elevator 
Exchange is organized along similar 
lines. It began operating on October 
26, 1920,. with 23 affiliated elevators. 
It has succeeded in getting a premium 
of several cents per bushel for grain 
handled, but its success of course will 
be determined by the future. 


In the Corn Belt and South 


[% THE South both the peanut grow- 
ers and the cotton growers are or- 
ganizing associations along the lines of 











AARON SAPIRO 


Attorney for Fourteen California Codperative 
ssociations. 

the California institutions. In fact, the 

Oklahoma cotton association is based 

almost wholly upon the prune growers” 

type of organization, «modified to meet 

Oklahoma conditions. 


A number of farm organizations, un- 
der the leadership of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, have begun 
an intensive study of the grain mar- 
keting situation with the. idea of 
working out a codperative plan that 
will replace much of the present sur- 
plus marketing machinery and put 
farmers in a position of controlling the 
price to some extent at least. This 
movement is operating through the 
Farmers’ Marketing: Committee of Sev- 
enteen, now meeting in Chicago, to 
which several tentative plans based on 
California experience have been pre- 
sented. A similar committee of 15 will 
be selected soon to study the livestock 
marketing situation. 


Marketing has become the vital 
problem in American agriculture. 
Farmers are more interested than ever 
before in efficient marketing of their 
crops, and are moving to the solution 
of this problem by forming organiza- 
tions of various sorts. Some of these 
newly-formed organizations are based 
upon the principles of true codperation 
as determined by the fire of experi- 
ences; many others cantain only a thin 
shred of codperative principles and are 
doomed in advance to fail. In still 
other cases, shrewd promoters are tak- 
ing advantage of the situation to foist 
fake organization schemes on farmers 
in the guise of codperation. 


Review of California Principles 


] VENTURE the suggestion that any 
group of farmers forming or pro- 
posing to form a codéperative market- 
ing association should make a careful 
study of the principles responsible for 
the success of codperation in Cali- 
fornia. It is quite true that prunes 
do not resemble wheat and that al- 
monds are quite unlike cotton, but the 
principles of coéperation are always 
much the same no matter what the 
product. The details of operation dif- 
fer materially, but the underlying prin- 
ciples are always much the same. It is 
worthy of note that the California co- 
Operative plan was originally adapted 
from the method used by the bacon- 
selling societies of Denmark. 

In the preceding articles of this 
series, I have discussed in detail the 
most important phases of the codpera- 
tive movement in California. At the 
risk of repeating some things, I am 
reviewing briefly the fundamental prin- 
ciples that have brought success to the 
movement in the Golden state. 


Organization of Commodity 


GANIZATION has been by com- 
modity, not by locality. There is a 
separate marketing association for 
each important farm product or group 
of similar products. The raisin associ- 
ation sells raisins and nothing else, 
the almond association sells almonds 
and nothing else. Even if members of 
these associations produced other 
things, as prunes or oranges for exam- 
ple, they would have to seek other 
channels to market. Similar commodi- 
ties are often grouped together, both 
lemons and oranges being handled by 
one association and prunes and apri- 
cots by another. In order for an asso- 
ciation to successfully handle more 
than one product, the products must be 
similar in nature and must seek the 
same general markets. 


A farmer may belong tothree or four 
coéperative associations in California 
and not feel over-organized, as each 
association is concerned with a separ- 
ate product which its experts know 
best how to handle for best returns. 


The principle of commodity market- 
ing has been generally accepted by 
farmers’ codperative movements else- 
where, though perhaps not followed 
as strictly as in California. There are 
coéperative milk-marketing companies 
at the big cities, farmers’ grain com- 
panies in the Central West, potato ex- 
changes in the three big potato states, 
livestock shipping associations scat- 
tered all over the country. The rule of 
commodity marketing means that 
wheat and potatoes could not be mar- 
keted together to good advantage, nor 
peanuts and cotton together, though 
in each case the products are grown 
in the same communities. Products of 
fairly similar nature, however, like 
corn and wheat, or hogs and cattle, 
can easily be marketed through the 
same organization. 


Producers Sign Contracts 

PRcbUCERS sign long time con- 

tracts requiring them to deliver their 
products to the association. This con- 
tract is binding and provides for the 
payment of damages in case a grower 
sells his product to an outside dealer. 

The crop contract idea was bor- 
rowed from Denmark, where it had 
proved successful in keeping weak- 
kneed codperators in line when out- 
side dealers made a drive on a codper- 
ative society. It has been perfected 
in California until it has been sustained 
scores of times in the: courts of that 
state. 


At first, crop contracts were regarded 
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solely as a means of enforcing loyalty} 
upon the members of codperative asso-3 
ciations. This of course is still one off 
their prime functions, but they haves 
also been found to be the key to un- 
locking the problem of financing coép-9 
erative enterprises. The contracts now® 
provide that the producers surrender’ 
title to their products at time of de- 
livery, the title thereupon resting with 
the associations. This enables the as-! 
sociations to borrow monev to pay ad-' 
vances to the growers shortly aiter 
time of delivery. Further payments’ 
are made during the year as crops are 
sold, and final payment at the end of* 
the marketing season. This enables the 
association to market its crops at the” 
most favorable time, which it could” 


not do if individual growers were con- 7 


stantlyspressing it for money. 


The crop contract has been used) 
only to a limited extent by codperative © 


associations outside of California. There 7 


is no doubt, however, about its being 
an absolute essential to success on a 
large scale, because it insures a sup- 


ply of products for a period of, years 7 


to the association, it abSolutely pre- 


‘vents outsiders from breaking up an 
association, and is the opening wedge 


in breaking down the difficulties of 
financing a coéperative enterprise. 


Crops Are Pooled 
A products handled by the asso- 


ciations are pooled by grade and 3 


variety, so that every producer re- 


ceives the same price for an equal 4 


quality of product. The pooling plan is 
employed by every codperative organi- 
zation in California. In some associa- 
tions, the pools are local only and each 
local unit has a separate pool. In oth- = 
ers these are state-wide and every pro- 
ducer receives the average price -se- 
cured for the grade of product he furn- 
ishes the association. 


The pooling idea eliminates all com- 
petition between producers for prices. 
It makes it impossible for dealers or 
speculators to play one group oi pro- 
ducers against another. It gives every 
producer the same price per pound for 
his product as every other producer 
receives, the only variation made being 
that for difference in quality. 

In associations which sell their prod- 
ucts upon open markets and thereby 
receive different prices at different 
times, all receipts go into 2 common 
treasury and the proceeds are divided 
equally among those who contributed 
to the pool in proportion to the amoun: 
of product furnished. 

The pool plan is essentially 
everyone concerned. It puts every 
producer upon an equal basis, and 
eliminates any possibility of favorit- 
ism. It gives confidence to the individ- 
ual producer because he knows that 
his product is handled exactly like 
every other member’s. 


Associations Make No Profits 


O-OPERATIVE Associations have 
no capital stock and operate with- 
out profit. The most obvious advantage 
in favor of the non-capital, non- 
profit plan of organization is that it 


. 


fair to 


allows the association to operate with- — 


out fear of prosecution under the Sher- 
man anti-trust law or state anti-trust 
laws in most states. There are other 
advantages of equal or greater im- 


portance, which have permitted the *] 


non-profit, non-capital organization to 
crowd the capita! stock corporation 
out of the field of codperation in Cali- 
fornia. 

Chief among these reasons is the fact 
that outsiders are easily eliminated 
from non-profit associations, white 


(Concluded on page 25, column 1) 
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How to Transfer Bees 


EES cannot be properly cared for 
Be: profitably kept in any housing 

except a movable frame hive. This 
hive is the “patent gum” of certain 
localities. It is very simple in its 
construction and 
allows you to care 
for your bees. 
Neglected bees in 
a movable frame 
hive are no better 
off than in a gum. 
You must care for 
your bees. You can 
buy a better mov- 
able frame hive 
than you can make 
at a reasonable price. 





~ DB. PARES 


1.—What Transferring Is 


Y TRANSFERRING, we mean the 

moving of the bees from a box, 
gum or other container into a mova- 
ble frame hive. In many sections 
this is the only way to get a start 
in the bee businesS; and, where there 
are many box hives, the careful bee- 
man has often to transfer them for 
his own protection. Where disease 
is known to be present never trans- 
fer. In that case destroy the gum. 


11._—When to Transfer 


7 ae best time to transfer from 
gums is during the first heavy 
honey flow in the spring, preferably 
just before swarming time. Bees can, 
however, be transferred with success 
here in the South during any honey 
flow up to September 15. There are 
two methods which are very well 
known among beekeepers. Both have 
their good points and both their ob- 
jections. The first or. quick method 
gets the results at once, but it is a 
sticky, stingy job. The second or 
slow method requires weeks or 
months but the mess and stinging are 
eliminated. 


Ill.—The Quick Method 


AVE ready a movable frame hive. 

Have all but three frames wired* 
and with full sheets of foundation. 
Smoke the gum well, remove it from 
its stand and ‘place the hive on the 
same. Place the open bottom end of 
the gum against the front end of the 
bottom board. Cover the opening 
between the two boxes with pieces of 
board or a sack. Remove the top end 
of the gum and smoke the bees until 
most of them go into the new Hive. 
Split the gum open. Smoke and brush 
the rest of the bees to the front of 
the new hive. Remove the best slabs 
of brood comb. Cut them to fit the 
empty brood frames and tie in with 
twine. Fill the frames if several 
pieces have to be used. See that some 
honey is included. When the three 
frames have been filled and placed 
in the hive remove the clean honey 
remaining for table use and save all 
remaining comb for wax. 


1V.—The Slow Method 


AVE a hive with full sheets of 

foundation or drawn wax or 
aluminum combs at hand. The bot- 
tom board should have a two-inch 
auger hole through it about in the 
center. Smoke the gum well and lay 
it on its side. Bore a two-inch hole 
near the center of the upper side. 
Set the new hive so the hole in its 
bottom board matches the hole in 
the side. Close every opening in the 
gum so the bees must come and go 
through the new hive. As bees do 
not like to work below the entrance 
the queen will soon be found in the 
new hive. One month after you find 
the queen in the hivé, remove the 
hive from the gum and close the 
auger hole. Smoke the bees out of 
the gum and make wax of the old 
combs. 


Send for free Farmers’ Bulletin 961, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

H. B. PARKS. 
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BUSINESS CAR 


The business car pays its way on the farm 


It pays its way because the haulage costs 


are consistently low 


It pays its way because it can be kept con- 
stantly going on small chores and big chores 
without running up a heavy bill of expense 


It pays its way because repairs are rarely 


required 


It is strong, sturdy, powerful, and equal 
to a large proportion of all the hauling 
jobs that are ever done on the farm 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
























-Blackman’s Medicated Salt Brick 


DON’T EXPERIMENT 


Would You Lend Your 


HORSE 


to a Stranger to Test the 
Effect of Some 


New Drug? 


Think of this if offered substitutes and imitations 


instead of 





Dr. Blackman computed the exact quantities of sulphur, copperas. 
saltpeter, and nux vomica required, and these medicines are 
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Send No Money! 


Two wonderful $3.00 shirts for oofe | $3.69. 

Save at least $2.75. Everybody wearing these 

ate ow Gray Flannel Shirts for business, 
sport. 























mixed with salt in making our brick. 

For 15 years other veterinarians have used it. 
Take home a dozen bricks today. 

To be genuine, they must be BLACKMAN’S. 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY CO., Chattanooga, Te: 
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not tear it or pull it a 
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Durham Dyes put wear 
in Hosiery 
With all the strength of fo Wl 
two hands—pull a single thick- 


eness of a Durham stocking. No 
oint, you can- 


part. This 
yarns are 


strong yarns—and that Durham 


harmless. 





FOR MEN, WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN 


high-grade silk and fibre-silk styles. T. 
guarantees the most completé and largest selling line of hosiery in the world. 


trade mark now identifies and 


URHAM dyes put wear in 
Durham Hosiery. Many 
manufacturers are using the meth- 
od of dyeing that actually weakens 
the fabric, causing the stockings 
to start decay before they are even 
worn. 


The Durham process of dyeing 
eliminates this. It is absolutely 
harmless. The strength of Durham 
yarns is retained — and the 
hosiery remains good-looking and 
long wearing through long, hard, 
service. 


Besides, every pair is strongly 
reinforced at points of hardest 
wear. 


Get Durable-DURHAM for every 
member of your family — in all 
styles — for all seasons. 


Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C. 
Sales Offices: 88 Leonard St., Néw York 


DURHAM HOSIERY 


Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 
Besides cotton, lisle, and mercerized goods, The: Durham Hosiery Mills make 


‘he Durham 








Look for 
this mark 
on the 
back ofthe 
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Dealers everywhere sell Overalls and Coveralls made of Stifel’s Indigo Cloth. 














mal 


genuine, which positively will 
. ely 

not fade or break in the 
\print. 


We are makers of the cloth only. 





eA STIFEL & SONS, Indigo Dyers and Printers. 
. Va. 


260 Church Street, New York 









; All the Time for All 
Progressive Farmer Agents. 
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The Boy’s Viewpoint 
($5 Prize Letter) 


BEFORE 1 was old enough to help 
fathef Work on the farm, he would 
often carry me with him to his work, 
He carried me with him to market and 
in every thing he treated me as part- 
ner as well as son. Many times he and 
I would go fishing, and I went along 
to fish and not to carry the fish. 

When I became large enough to 
farm, my father, wishing to get me in- 
terested in. farming, gave me each year 
a plat of ground to cultivate. I grew 
almost as many different kinds of 
crops as my father, and each year he 
paid me the market value for them. 

When I was about ten years old, I 
was given a calf to care for. It was 
very poor, but I took good care of it 
and soon sold it for a good price to a 
cattle dealer. I then bought a scrubby 
looking calf and in a few months sold 
it at a profit of $10. 

My experience in farming has been 
full of interest and pleasure and it has 
taught me to love farm life. I became 
interested in farming because my 
father treated me as a partner instead 
of as a hired boy. . 

HUMPHREY TRAYLOR 

Wedowee, Ala. 


Making Farmers of City Children 


($3 Prize Letter) 

HEN we moved from the city to 

our farm, three years ago, our 
greatest fear was that the children 
would not be happy and contented. 
We had a boy 16, another 14, and a 
girl 12. We had two other small 
children but we knew they would be 
contented and happy anywhere. 


Our oldest son loved to read, he was 
also very fond of music, so we sub- 
scribed for several magazines and 
farm papers. We also bought musical 
instruments for him. He had often 
expressed a desire to have a horse of 
his very own, so his father gave him 
a fine two-year old colt. He prized 
the gift very highly and took the 
greatest care of her, and when she 
was four years old she was the finest 
horse in the neighborhood. 

Our second son had long wanted to 
try raising Belgian hares. In the city 
we had no room for them but as soon 
| as we moved to the farm we aided him 
in getting a start and he soon had a 
yard full. They afforded him a great 
deal of pleasure as well as profit. He 
also bought a pair of pigs and raised 
fine hogs, and a heifer calf that grew 
into a cow. He was also allowed to 
keep a hound dog which he prized 
very highly and trained to be a useful 
dog. 

Our daughter wanted to raise tur- 
keys, and we bought her a trio of 
them. She attended closely to the 
business and made it very profitable. 
When she sold her turkeys, she was 
allowed to keep the money to spend as 
she pleased. She also had flowers 
which delighted her and the whole 
family very much. She had a room 
of her own which shexkept in’ apple 
‘pie order, and the little girls of the 
neighborhood visited her often. 

Now, all this kept our children satis- 
fied with country life, but what about 
the work. The two boys plow, hoe, 
cut grass, and bale hay, work in the 
garden, and help milk the cow. Our 
daughter helps with the cooking and 





4‘ with everything that I have to do 


on a large farm, and yet she has 
time for reading, music, and fancy 
work, with a reasonable amount of 
visiting. They all understand that 
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The Farmers’ Experience 
Meeting 


The Boys and Girls Are the Most Important Farm 
Crop. See That They Are Properly Cultivated 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





“home,” and that each one must .do¥ 
his or her best to make it a pros- 
perous and pleasant place. 


The boys are each given about six 
acres of cotton to plant, cultivate, and 4 
pick. And when it is sold, they receive 
the money and buy their own clothes, 
and whatever they want and need, | 
and they put the remainder. of’ the J 
money in the bank. They attend’ 
school about five months in the year. 7 
This is not enough, but. we hope to 4 
have longer terms later on, and also 7 
to give each one a year in college. 


S. E. B. 


Making Me a Business Partner 
Made Ditching Easy 


WHEN a boy about 16 years of age 


my father staked off and set me to 
digging a drain ditch some e hun- 
dred yards long. The sun was hot, the 


ground was hard and my ambition de- 
creased while blisters increased, till 
finally I became so badly discouraged 
with ditching and farm work in gen- 


_eral, that my father, who was a keen 


observer, must have detected it. At 
any rate one evening during a swel- 
tering hot day, he happened along, 
just about the time 
danger of my being arrested for vio- 
lating the speed law in ditching, and 
dropped down on the bank. “A pretty 
hard job for a boy of your age,” iather 
remarked. “You are getting along so 
nicely I think I will give you some help 
on this job, a $10 bill when done and 
your choice of two pigs down at the 
barn,” 


there was no 


Needless to say things changed in- 
stantly. The sun’s heat disappeared, 
the ground softened, my ambition ran 
away and my blisters healed, all in the 
twinkling of an eye. While I had 
scarcely started my ditch, I finished it 
with help in far more ease. This was 
the turning point in my life that I shall 
remember to the end of my days, for 







at this period of my life I was looking 
for.the hard, unpleasant things in farm 
life with a magnifying glass, boy-like, 


and straining my bare eyes to see as 
much pleasure and happiness as possi 
ble in other walks of life. 


The old farm with all its magnified 
troubles looked different to me from 
that day till this.© My father, thank 
God, continued observing my actions, 
making me a business partner in this, 
that, and the other, until everything on 
the farm was easy digging. Some- 
times my portion was a mere trifle 
compared to that of my father’s, yet it 
made the work and profits “ours” and 
not father’s, which made 2 tremendous 
difference with me and will make it 
with any boy. C. C. CONGER, Jr. 


HE Southern Rice Growers’ Asso- 

ciation has recently put through 
one of the most important market- 
ing plans ever attempted by a2 farm- 
ers’ organization. in this country. 
Plans were perfected whereby the 
rice growers may borrow $3 per sack 
to relieve their present needs so that 
it will not be necessary to dump 
their rice on a stagnant market and 
further depress the price. The rice 
growers are now marketing the crop 
gradually and a much better price 
will be obtained. The Rice Growers’ 
Association will handle the rough 
rice and also distribute the clean 
rice. 


A GOOD REASON 


“Why is the hour glass made small 
in the middle?” 
“To show the waste of time.” 
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Christmas Time 
Ingersoll Time 


HERE’S a Christmas gift more in the spirit of the season than 
one of these cheerful, joyous, faithful and good looking 
Ingersoll Watches—Waterbury and Reliance? There’s a message 
of good-will in every tick, and year-round accurate service, too. 


WATERBURY is a smart and natty little 12-size jeweled 
watch—sturdy as the famous Ingersoll Yankee, but with 
the style and ‘‘class’’ of a high priced watch. Yet, the 
price is but $5. 50. The Waterbury Radioiite, which tells 
time in the dark, costs only 75 cents more, or $6.25. 


RELIANCE—the Ingersoll with a College Education— 
is seven-jeweled, bridge-movement, fashionable, slim—(the 
thinnest 16-size, seven-jewel watch made in America) — a 
distinctive and distinguished watch at a low price. Nickel 
case $8.00; gold filled, $11.50. 


You'll find these watches——and 13 other Ingersolls — at 
every Ingersoll dealer’s. Yes, do it now. Ingersolls sell 
particularly fast before Christmas. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO, 
New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 
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F.0.B, Kansas City. From Pittsburgh add $5. 
All Sizes and Styles — Gasoline or 
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Breeds of Livestock—Sheep 


XLVII.—Leicesters, Lincolns, Cotswolds and 
Romney Marsh: Description and Character- 


istics—Long 


HE principal “long-wool” breeds 
] of sheep, as distingtished from 
the “fine-wool” and “medium- 
wool” breeds are the Leicester, Lin- 
coln, Cotswold and Romney. The 
fleece of the fine-wool breeds has a 
comparatively short fiber, very fine, 
with a close crimp and large amount 
of yolk. The medium wool breeds 
produce a wool of somewhat longer 
staple, but not so fine a fiber. The 
so-called mutton breeds belong large- 
ly to the medium-wool class. The 
long wool breeds produce a wool of 
longer fiber, often as much as six 
inches or even cight, which lacks 
crimp and is coarser, while the fleece 
is more open and also lacks the exces- 
sive yolk of the fine-wookkinds. 


Leicester 


HE Leicester is a breed of long- 
wool sheep, the: original home of 
which is in the county of Leicester, 
England. The original Leicester was 


Wool Breeds 


ers’ Association, Bert Smith, Secre- 
tary, Charlotte, Mich., maintains a 
pedigree registry. 


Size.— The Lincoln is probably the 
largest and heavie st domesticated 
sheep. Rams weigh 275 to 300 pounds 
and ewes 225 to 250 pounds, and indi- 
viduals may reach heavier weights. 


They are better adapted to low 
lands than some other breeds, but re- 
quire good pastures and good feeding. 
They cross well with Merinos for the 
ranges, when increased size is de- 
sired 

Lincolns are good feeders and pro- 
duce a large carcass of only fair qual- 
ity. The grain and flavor of the meat 
is probably not equal to the mutton or 
medium-wool breeds and the amount 
of fat ts too large. 


Woor.—The weight of the fleece is 


12 to 14 pounds, altheugh individual 
rams shear much more. Plumb says 





nnn ccccccccccUUaacccciiiijjc 
LINCOLN RAM 


a flat-sided, long, coarse- -boned sheep, 
raised for long years in Leicester. 
Its improvement was begun by Bake- 
well in about 1755, and by careful se- 
lection and in-and-in-breeding a very 
superior sheep for that day was pro-~ 
duced and became widely distributed. 


While Leicesters were brought to 
America before the Revolutionary 
War and later became quite numerous 
in the Eastern States, they never be- 
came numerous in the West or South, 
The American Leicesfer Breeders’ 
Association was organized in 1888 
and maintains a registry, A. J. Tem- 
ple, Secretary, Cameron, Ill. 

Size.—The Leicester is probably 
larger than any of the medium wool 
breeds, except the Oxfords and 
Hampshires, but it is not so heavy as 
the Lincoln or Cotswold. Rams weigh 

25 t® 250 pounds and ewes 175 to 
300 pounds. 

Leiceste®s being heavy and having 
a long open fleece are not adapted to 
the South or to sparse pastures, but 
they feed well and make rapid gains. 
The meat is juicy and of good flavor, 
but there is too much fat on the out- 
side of the carcass. Their breeding 
qualities are only fair, but they cross 
well when good feeding qualitizs are 
desired. The broad back, smoothness, 
and size resemble the mutton type. 

Woo..—The fleece weighs 9 to 11 
pounds or a little less, the fibers may 
be six inches long, and is probably the 
finest of, the long-wool breeds. 


Lincoln 


HE original home of the Lincoln 

is the lowlands of Lincolnshire, 
east coast of England. The breed has 
existed there for a long period and 
was improved by the introduction of 
Leicester blood. The breed first at- 
tracted marked attention in about 
1850 and was recognized as a pure 
breed in 1862 

Lincolns are widely distributed over 
the British possessions and the 
United States, but have never become 
as numerous in this anniek d as many 
other breeds. 


The National Lincoln Sheep Breed- 


ewes give a fleece of 15 pounds and 
rams 18 to 20 pounds. The fiber is 
perhaps the longest of any of the 
breeds reaching as much as eight 
inches. In fineness and quality the 
wool is not much different from the 
Leicester, but the fleece covers the 
belly better. 

The head is white or grayish over 
nose, large and hornless, ears large 
and mottled. The general form is 
large and massive. 


Cotswold 
HE home of the Cotswold is the 
eastern part of Gloucestijs hire, 


central southwest England, and 
also the Cotswold hills of Here- 


ford and Worcester. The name 
comes fram “cots”, or houses in 
which they were sheltered from 


storms, and “wolds”, or hills on which 
they were graze 

The improvement of the old, large, 
coarse Cotswolds by the use of: Lei- 
cester rams began about 1780, but 
since 1820 the breed has been main- 
tained reasonably pure. 

The breed has been extensively in- 
troduced into other countries, and 
was first brought to this country in 
1832, and°is widely scattered now, 
except in the Southern states. 


The American Cotswold Sheep As- 
sociation was organised in 1878, F. 
IV. Harding, Secretary, Waukesha, 
IVisconsin. 


The appearance of the head is dis- 
tinguishing. It is hornless and white, 
except the nostrils which are dark. 
There are curls or locks of » dade over 
the forchead, forming a distinctive 
forelock, and the nose tends to the 
Roman type. 


S1ze.— Cotswolds are th® largest of 
the breeds except Lincolns, Perhaps 
they are about equal to Lincolns in 
scale, but Cotswolds have longer legs 
and are not so full in the flanks. 
Rams weigh 250 to 275 or 300 pounds 
and ewes 200 to 225 pounds. They 
are only adapted to good pastures 
and liberal feeding, but they mature 


(Concluded on page 25, column 1) 
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OUR HEALTH TALK 
Bunions and Other Foot Troubles 


UNIONS and most other foot-trou- 

bles are due to improperly fitting 
shoes, improper position in walking or 
standing, lack of exercise, and weak- 
ness of the muscles 
in the forepart of 
the leg which sup- 
port =e foot arch. 
Bunion are due 
partic cutewie to 
wearing stockings 
which are too tight 
across the ball of 
the foot and shoes 
which are too short 
and pointed at the 
toes. These cause the big toe to be 
bent outward, and, at the same_time 
make pressure on the inner side of 
the toe joint, with the formation of an 
enlarged synovial sac or bunion to pro- 
tect the joint. This bunion may be- 
‘come inflamed and cause much pain. 














DB. WASHBURN 





Properly fitting shoes, with a 
straight inner edge will help to correct 
bunions, corns, callouses, and. other 
foot troubles. It is also well to exer- 
cise the toe muscles by working thie 
toes up and down over the edge of a 
thick board, 50 times daily. Then 
stand with the feet parallel and some- 
what apart, with the big toe firmly 
gripping the ground; without bending 
the knees or movirtg the feet rotate 
the thighs outward. This strengthens 
the muscles supporting the arches. 
Bathe the feet daily, improve the gen- 
eral health, take general exercise to 
strengthen the body. If these simple 
measures dq not cause improvement, it 
is best to consult a surgeon. 

It should be mentioned that the 
arches found in the shoé shops act 
merely as crutches and will not correct 
flat-foot; in fact, they may make the 
condition worse by further weakening 
the supporting muscles. Also, remem- 
ber that painful feet may be due to 
infection of the teeth or tonsils. 


B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 





This Week in the Poultry Yard 


OOD buildings, well-cared-for runs 
with green stuff growing all the 
time and proper enclosures are im- 
portant. But more is needed in sum- 
mer weather. Poultry are as sensitive 
to ‘extreme heat as any other living 
creatures and eagerly seek cool shade 
in hot weather when it is available. 
« No better way of supplying it can be 
found than by planting fruit trees in 

the runs. 

* * * 


As there are marked advantages in 
moving poultry runs and buildings ev- 
ery few years, we would plant peach 
and plum trees, or grapes on arbors. 
In a run 25 feet wide, one row in the 
center of the run would be ample. 
The trees should not be headed too 
low, or the poultry would damage too 
much of the fruit, nor should the lower 
limbs be too ‘close to the ground. The 
attendant should be able to go under 
‘the trees comfortably. With proper 
care, these little home orchards should 
supply the family a fair amount of 

fruit, and the poultry will enjoy the 
shade, the dropped fruit and more or 
less of insects. 

* * * 


~ 


Care, however, must be exercised to 


prevent the poultry from forming the 
bad habit of roosting in the trees. It 


invites vermin, opossums,  coons, 
4 weasels or minks, owls and even 
4 snakes, many of which, like black 
snakes, are good tree climbers. 
ee oe 


HOME CALISTHENICS 


The cheapest and simplest gymnasium in 
the world, and one that will exercise every 
bone ‘and muscle in the body and discover 
for 72 many new ones, is a flat piece of 
steel notched on one side, fitting tightly in 
a wooden frame and, after being greased on 
both sides, rubbed into a stick of wood laid 
lengthwise of a sawbuck.—The Ladjes’ Home 
Journal, 
































RE you going to give your next year’s crop 
[ \ every possible encouragement to yield big? 
A good seedbed is the best kind of crop en- 
couragement within your power to render. And a 
good seedbed can be made only with good tillage 
implements—implements such as 


International Disk Harrows and Peg-Tooth Harrows 








These implements are designed and built to put 
the ground in the best possible condition to receive 
the seed. The International reversible disk harrow, 
more commonly known as the “Cotton King,” is es- 
pecially popular in the Southland. An excellent 
feature of this harrow is that the gangs are revers- 
ible—and can be extended so as to leave plenty of 
space between them to ridge cétton. When set for 
cultivating such crops as cotton the gangs are re- 
versed from the regular harrowing position to give 
an inthrow of the loosened soil. Gangs can be re- 
versed in a few minutes time. 





There is an International Harvester full-line 
dealer near you who will be glad to tell you 
more about International Tillage Imple- 
ments. ‘See him. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


F 
CHICAGO or Amenic . USA 


92 BRANCH HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Alabama Headquarters: Birmingham 





Your Seedbed for Next Year’s Crop 
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THE EASIEST WAY TO RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION 


E ARE gratified indeed at the number 
W« Progressive Farmer subscribers who 

are renewing their own subscriptions by 
getting their neighbors to subscribe or renew. 


Send us $2. in subscriptions for other people 
(new or renewal) -and we will renew your own 
subscription one whole year free. 

There is no better way to renew your sub- 
scription, help your neighbors, strengthen The 
Progressive Farmer, and spread the sound doc- 
trine of profitable selling of farm crops: 


We give you your renewal free to pay you 
for the time and trouble of calling on your 
neighbors. Or you may GIVE the subscriptions 
and still get the same credit on your renewal. 


There is no better way to renew! 











INT is cheap and adds considerably to the 

life of buildings and to the looks of the farm. 
Running water is the next step after the house is 
painted, and we should take this step if possible 
this winter despite the low price of cotton and 
other farm products. After the house has been, 
painted and waterworks installed, the home should 
be equipped with an up-to-date lighting system. 
Money will, of course, be scarcer this winter than 
last, but money spent for paint, waterworks, and 
electric lights is one of the very best investments 
that we can make. 


'ARMERS in ever increasing numbers are using 

concrete, Concrete blocks, foundations for 
buildings, concrete tile, fence posts, walks, tanks, 
concrete troughs, concrete feeding floors and silos 
are becoming very common in many farming dis- 
tricts. Good concrete properly re-enforced lasts in- 
definitely and every farmer should get bulletins 
from our experiment station, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and cement manufac- 
turers, and make a careful study of the subject 
this winter. Building materials of all kinds are 
rather expensive and it is necessary to make our 
improvements last as long as possible. 


A private publishing house were to issue the 
farmers’ bulletins issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, they could not be 
sold for less than twenty-five cents apiece on an 
average, and some would cost fifty cents. Yet, 
because they are paid for by public taxes, any 
Progressive Farmer reader can get as many as 
he wishes free of all cost. We hope every farmer- 
reader who has not already done so will turn 
back to the list in last week’s paper and order 





SOUTH WINS AGAIN 


HE following telegram was received from 

our representative at the International Live- 

stock Show at Chicago, just before our 
forms closed: 


“Band plays ‘Dixie’ again at International Live- 
stock Show at Chicago. Seven grand champions 
go to South as follows: Grand champion Angus 
bull, J. I. Huggins, Dandridge, Tenn.; grand 
champion Poland-China boar and sow, E. E. 
Mack, Thomasville, Ga.; grand champion Hamp- 
shire boar and sow, Bailey P. Evans, Shelbyville, 
Tenn.; grand champion Shorthorn cow, Frank 
Scofield, Hillsboro, Texas; grand champion Here- 
ford bull, J, N. Camden, Versailles, Ky. Hamp- 
shires win champion car lot swine; Angus, car 
lot cattle. Judging not over. Detailed report 
for Progressive Farmer, December 18. 

“P. T. WELLS.” 
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‘ 
those he needs. And now every farm woman 
should order a selection of those of special in- 
terest to farm women. 


ERY few farmers know the value of a pair of 
good Séales on the farm. Almost every week 
money would be saved by the farmer using the 
scales. Cattle, hay and other farm products are 
“lumped off” to buyers, and, of course, the expert 
buyer always gets the best of the bargain. A 
wagon platform-scale enables the farmer when 
feeding animals to keep posted on how they are 
getting along. Scales to tell the gain or losses 
in the livestock enables him to feed properly and 
to sell at the proper time. A pound of pork or 
beef is not selling for much money now and scales 
are necessary to keep a close account of the feed 
given and the gains made. First class platform- 
scales can be purchased at a reasonable price and 
the average farmer will soon save. enough to 
cover the cost of the scales. 


A LARGE cotton buyer and exporter states that 
the world haS madé no More cotton this year 
than last, that the world would gladly use as much 


the next year as during the last, but that the finan-. 


cial machinery for handling it has been interfered 
with, by an attempt at rapid deflation of credits, 
to such an extent that trading cannot be financed. 
He says the reason that there is no market in the 
country is because the little buyer can neither 
borrow money on cotton bought nor buy futures 
against it, and that the shipper cannot sell sixty 
or ninety-day acceptances. In other words, the 
trouble on the surface is financial, but in reality 
psychological, or a state of mind. The money 
kings determined that things had to go down and 
they went down. His remedy is restoration of the 
War Finance Board and the organization of cor- 
porations under the Edge Bill to extend credit to 
Germany and other central European countries. 
Not credit without security, but credit based on 
the security they can offer. 


Prices and Portents 
bp ia the past week further signs of the 


depression which is involving business in gen- 

eral were in evidence. The closing of factor- 
ies, the reduction of working schedules, the lay- 
ing off of part of the working force, cancellation 
of orders, severe cuts in prices to move stocks of 
goods, and a steady increase in business failures 
due to decreases in inventory value are some of 
these events. 

Since producers of cotton, wheat and hog prod- 
ucts are dependent upon export markets, the de- 
cline in foreign exchanges to the lowest points 
some of them have ever reached was little short 
of tragic. The decline was due in part to heavy 
purchases of grain, cotton and provisions which 
European countries normally make at this season 
but it constitutes a big obstacle against the con- 
summation of further sales to them. The huge 
debt of $10,000,000,000 which foreign nations owe 
our government together with an _ additional 
$3,500,000,000 for exports not paid for constitute a 
tremendous overhang against our foreign trade. 

A creditor so far behind in his payments is not 
the most desirable sort of a customer. Efforts to 
promote sales of such products as cotton and pro- 
visions abroad must overcome this handicap, and 
also the fact that European currency is not on a 
full gold basis. Germany for example has issued 
an enormous quantity of paper money. The ques- 


}-tion of tariffs to protect growers of wheat, pea- 


nuts, beans, and wool, as well as manufactured 
products encounters the fact of the big European 
debt to us also. In the last analysis, Europe can 
only pay us in goods or services. 

Freight cars may now be had in most sections 
for the asking and rail officials are complaining of 
a falling off in earnings. The slowing down of 
crop movement due to low prices, the reduction in 
other lines of freight due to the business reces- 
sion and increased efficiency on the part of rail- 
road workers have overcome the car. shortage. 
Last year this shortage helped to_create local 
scarcity in the terminal markets and undoubtedly 


added something to the average price of farm 
products. That influence will be lacking this year. 


Further declines in farm grains and cotton were 
recorded, prices resting at practically the lowest 
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levels in four years. 


point ever reached. Steel and pig iron prices have 


been slow to reflect the business slump but they 4 


have gone downward within the last few weeks. 
Buyers are waiting for assurance that the down- 
ward trend has been completed. 


Crude rubber and sugar also 
went down grade, the former being at the lowest E 










The present recession has already gone further - 


than men in close touch with business affairs had 
anticipated, and they have been obliged to revise 
their estimates of the time whén a rally might be 
expected. 
the liquidation of commodities 


has gone far 


Interest rates are becoming easier, and ~ 


enough now however to suggest a turn within a ~ 


few months. 


All this has great bearing on the outlook for 
prices for farm products. Declines in values for 
these set in sooner than in most other lines, and 
the process may be completed at an earlier date. 
So far, those who have held back their crops have 
been the losers, as the market prices have gone 
against them, yet in the broad sense their action 
was wise since forcing a still larger fraction of 
the crop upon the market at a time when buying 
was at low ebb would have resulted in a still 
sharper break in values. 


Holding Movement Not a Failure 


EADERS who advised farmers to hold cotton 
this year are being criticised by the thought- 
less, but the level-headed farmer knows that 
the strong holding movement, in the face of dif- 
thing that has prevented 


ficulties, is the only 


utter chaos in the South. 

It is an unthinking man who believes that if 
he and his neighbors had rushed their cotton to 
market early they would all have received at least 
twenty-five cents for it. They would have re- 
ceived nearer five. Instead of a decline spreading 
over four months, a sudden break would have 
occurred that Would have carried cotton back to 
its beggarly prices of 1914, would have 
wrecked the farms, banks, and businesses of the 
South. In our distress we would have again been 
tempted to call on the public for help, as in our 
“buy a bale movement.” 


and 


The world has had too. much cotton already. 
If it had had more the only buyers would have 
been the speculators with their strained finances. 
With the entire cotton crop going begging, they 
would have bought three or four bales for what 
one bale has brought under our sane holding 
movement. 

This year’s depression like that of 1914 only 
serves to emphasize the futility of depending on 
luck in marketing cotton. We must know, not 
just hope, in cotton growing. If the cotton farm- 
ers of the South could have put this year’s crop 
of cotton in warehouses, and borrowed money on 
it through their own credit machinery, the year 
1921 would be one of peace and plenty; for when 
the depression has passed, when people have used 
up their present supplies of goods and start buy- 
ing again, the sales manager of the cotton mar- 
keting association for the Seuth would have been “ 
able to sell cotton to the mills as they needed it 
and at fair prices. 

This is a big “if,” however, and we couldn’t do 
these things. We have done the best we knew 
how, and have slowed down and in some measure 
stemmed the tide until the price seems to have 
struck rock bottom at last. For the present we 
will continue to hold our cotton even in this un- 
organized way, and sell it in the spring and sum- 
mer as the world needs it and can pay at least 
some better prices for it. 


Before another crop is made, however, we can 
and must have made a start toward a’ cotton sell- 
ing association on a business basis. Ev>ry farmer 
should have the opportunity to join an associa- 
tion at least in time to market his 1922 crop. 
County agents and other leaders will be negligent 
of their duty if they fail to provide this oppor- 
tunity. 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS 


A Monthly Review of Outstanding Tendencies in 
Current Affairs : 


N By CLARENCE POE 








“The Brotherhood of Man’ an 


Economic Fact 


our attention off and on, but one con- 

stant subject of outstanding interest has 
been the financial condition of our country and of 
foreign countries. 


QO: matters of news this fall have engaged 


We say the financial condition of foreign coun- 
tries because our people here have at last come to 
realize that “the brotherhood of man” is not sim- 
ply a glittering generality, but a very genuine 
economic~fact. We cannot be genuinely pros- 
perous here in America unless the people who buy 
our goods are also reasonably prosperow That 


. is largely what is the matter with prices of farm 


products right now. War-cursed, impoverished 
Europe needs our food and cotton, but is not in a 
position to gay for enough to supply her needs. 


Consequently, even if we consider international 
affairs only from a_ selfish viewpoint, we are 
bound to see America’s interest in maintaining 
world peace and in helping a convalescent Eu- 
rope get on its feet again. Undoubtedly condi- 
tions would be a great deal better if the League of 
Nations with or without the reservations had been 
approved by the Senate last winter. If either 
President Wilson or Senator Lodge had been less 
stubborn, they might have gotten together. And 
by getting together they would have done much, 
both for the American people and for Europe. 


“‘Whatsoever a Man Soweth” 


RESENT conditions not only demonstrate the 
Preaiity of the brotherhood of man in an eco- 

nomic sense. They also furnish an unfor- 
gettable demonstration of Christ’s doctrine that 
“Whatsoever a man soweth, that also shall he 
reap.” We may fool ourselves during war times 
and imagine that we can dance without paying 
the fiddler, but the everlasting laws will not have 
it so. 


War destroys. War tears down. War wipes out 
wealth and prosperity. There ate soldiers to be 
supported, pensions to be paid, bonds to be re- 
deemed, staggering interest burdens to be met. 


We can’t sow destruction without sooner or 
later reaping poverty. We can’t borrow without 
sooner or later having to pay. 


Now the world war was a saturnalia of de- 
struction. Nation after nation in Europe is now 
reaping the consequent poverty. 


The world war also witnessed the most stupen- 
dous borrowing ever imagined by man. We are 
now having to pay, if not the debt, at least some 
interest on the debt. And while thirty years ago 
Congress amazed this country by proposing td 
spend one billion dollars for all conceivable gov- 
ernmental purposes combined, the interest on our 
national debt alone is now one billion dollars a 
year. In European countries the interest on war 
debt is even more crushing. 


International Disarmament and Ar- 
bitration 
EART-RENDING indeed will be the post- 
war plight of humanity if, after having 
spent millions of lives and piled up a debt 
of staggering billions on ourselves and on gen- 
erations yet unborn, we must still go on and im- 
poverish ourselves to support gigantic armies and 
navies as “preparedness” for other wars. 


We must have some plan for international dis- 
armament. We must have as a substitute for 
war some Supreme Court of the World with 
power to call on the nations for strength to en- 
force its decrees when necessary. The mere as- 
surance of such power ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred will be enough. 


About the name, we are not. concerned. 
Whether it is Mr. Wilson’s League of Nations 
or Mr. Harding’s “International Association” is 
a mere detail provided the plan works. But God- 
loving and humanity-loving patriots in all par- 
ties should insist on the principle—the principle 
of smaller armies and navies and international 
arbitration backed up by force. 


Is the Federal Reserve Board to Blame? 


F Europe were prosperous and its governments 
I stable, undoubtedly we in America should not 

be experienting any such hard times as now 
afflict us. 

But while bad European conditions ‘are chiefly 
to blame for our troubles, it is also true that the 
policies of the Federal Reserve Board deserve 
criticism. Nevertheless, a great deal of the crit- 
icism of the Federal Reserve Board is wholly ufi- 
intelligent. 

Without the Federal Reserve Board, times 
would be worse than they are. Without the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, money would be more largely 
concentrated in New York than it is. Without 
the Federal Reserve Act, the power of money 
would be more- largely in the hands of Wall 
Street. In former days,:a small group of miulti- 
millionaire bankers might bring on a panic for 
their own benefit,—that is to say, in order to 
reduce values of stocks and commodities, buy 
them up cheap, and sell later at a big profit. 
Since the adoption of the Federat Reserve sys- 
tem, such Wall-Street-managed* panics are no 
longer possible. The Federal Reserve Board 
members may make mistakes, but they are at 
ledst the servants of the people, accountable to 
the people, and may be controlled by President 
and Congress. 

While criticising policies adopted by Federal 
Reserve Board members, therefore, let us not go 
to the other extreme and criticise the system it- 
self. The principle is all right. 

Many people declare that the Federal Reserve 
Board deserves more blame for what it was doing 
a year ago than for what it is doing today. It 
let the banks of the country go ahead and lend 
money for all kinds of speculative and extrav- 


_ agant purposes—the purchase of wildcat stocks, 


high-priced touring cars, etc. The Federal Re- 
serve Board should have halted this situation 
gradually instead of letting it go on and then 
shutting off credit just about the time the farmer 
got ready to market his crops. 


The Causes of the Present Hard Times 


HE situation, so far as it regards agriculture 
—and it is agriculture which has been hit 
hardest—may be summarized in a few words: 
1. The poverty of Europe has seriously crip- 
pled the market for our goods. The latest fig- 
ures we have on the depreciation of foreign 
money (October 21) show that the English pound, 
formerly worth $4.86, American money, is now 
worth only $3.46. The French franc, with a pre- 
war value of 19 cents, is now worth only 7 cents. 
The Italian lira has declined from 19 cents to 4 
cents, and the German mark from 24 cents to 1% 
cents, 


2. The Federal Reserve situation we have al- 
ready discussed. We need men with a better un- 
derstanding of agriculture on the Reserve Board. 
We also need a more consistent Federal Reserve 
policy, instéad of an extremely lax policy one 
year followed by a severely strict one the next 
year. 

3. For Secretary Houston’s place we need a 
man less ultra-conservative. Able man that he is, 
he is bound by ancient precedents. McAdoo 
knew how to meet an unprecedented situation in 
an unprecedented way. Secretary Houston is 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“4 WISH” 


POEM much akin in spirit to Pope’s “Ode to 
Solitude”, printed last week, is Samuel Rogers’ 
“A Wish’. We give it herewith: 
Mine be a cot beside the hill; 

bee-hive’s hum shall soothe my ear; 


A willowy brook that turns a mill, 
With many a fall shall linger near. 








The swallow, oft, beneath my thatch 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest; 
Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 
And share my meal, a welcome guest. 


Around my ivied porch shall spring 

Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew; 
And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing 

In russet gown and apron blue. 


The village church among the trees, 
__ Where first our marriage vows were given, 
With merry peals shall swell the breeze 
And point with taper spire to, heaven. 
—Samuel Rogers. 
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precise, formal, and regular in a position where 
elasticity and vision are absolutely essential. 

4. Agriculture has never had a square deal in 
the management of the country’s finances. Money 
is ten times more readily available for financing 
manufactures and commerce than for financing 
agriculture. The Federal Farm Loan Board must 
be put to work again as soon as the Supreme 
Court acts—put to work with whatever adjust- 
ments may be required to make it fit the court’s 
decision. But this is not enough. Some plan for 
short time credit must be worked out. Mr. Lever’s 
plan to have the Federal Farm Loan Board issue 
securities based on warehoused farm products is 
the best idea yet.presented in this line. Every 
farmer in America should help him work out this 
plan. The war finance corporations should also be 
revived. 

5. Many merchants are not codperating as 
they should in meeting the new situation. They 
were perfectly willing to mark up goods on their 
shelves when war forced prices upward. Many 
are not willing, however, to mark down goods on 
their shelves, now that war’s ending has forced 
prices downward. We heard a day or two ago 
of a merchant who had shoes on hand when the 
war came on. He had marked them up at a 
profit. Shoe prices rose, and he marked them up 
again. Shoe prices took. another rise, and he 
added another profit. Yet while making three 
profits on the shoes then sold, we doubt whether 
he is willing to lose one profit on what he now 
has on hand. Such action on the part of retailers 


is delaying buying and is also foolish because it is, 


driving trade from retail stores to mail order 
houses. The cotton farmer lost out in 1914 when 
war began, and now in 1921 he has seen crop 
values cut 662-3 per cent. Retailers should count 
up the extra profits they made in war times and 
be willing to share some losses with customers 
now. \ 

6. Manufacturers who made such enormous 
profits a year or two ago should also be willing 
to keep running at some loss now rather than 
throw employes out of work and temporarily de- 
stroy the farmer’s market for his crops. Unfor- 
tunately, however, manufacturers have been 
tempted to shut down and thereby both get 
cheaper cotton and also have an excuse for a 
heavier cut in wages of employes. 


Relief Through Co-operation 


LL these causes combined have brought 
A about the present “stalled” condition of 

business. Relief must come through co- 
Operation of all the interested parties. 

Merchants and manufacturers must be willing 
to share: losses with their customers. 

Farmers must hold crops off the market while 
the present. utter demoralization exists, and must 
devise some plan of codperative selling. We must 
not have half the farmers ruining profits for the 
other half, by simply giving away crops when no- 
body. wants to buy. 

Already the policy of “deflation” has produced re- 
sults more disastrous than almost anybody had fore- 
seen. Farm products have suffered more than manu- 
factured goods for a very simple reason. When the 
bottom dropped out of the market, manufacturers 
stopped selling. They refused to give away their 
products at just any figure buyers might offer. Manu- 
facturers insisted on getting at least cost of production. 
Farmers must: put themselves in a position to act in 
the same way. 


Favorite Bible Verses 


T IS better to trust in the Lord, than to put 
 conssence in man.—Psalms 118:9. 

Let love be without dissimulation. Abhor 
that which is evil; cleave to that which is good.— 
Romans 12:9. 


A Thought for the Week 


BELIEVE it would be an excellent thing for 
I humanity if its ciwilization could be based 

on rural industry mainly and not on urban in- 
dustry. More and more men and women in our 
modern civilization drift out of nature, out of 
sweet air, health, strength, beauty, into the cities, 
where in thé third generation there is a rickety 
population, mean in stature, vulgar or depraved 
in character, with the image of the devil in mind 
and matter more than the image of Deity. Those 
who go like it at first; but city [ffe is like the 
roll spoken of by the prophet, which was sweet 
in the mouth but bitter in the belly. The first 
generation are intoxicated by the new life, but in 
the third generation the cord is cut which con- 
nected them with Nature, the Great Mother, and 
life shrivels up, sundered from the source of life. 
—Geo. W. Ruscell in “The National Being.” 
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merry « all, be pit all! 

: ‘shining ‘face and festive hall, 
the song, the feast, the ball, 
‘To welcome merry Christmas.” 


a Christmas tree for the chil- 





























































































“popcorn balls look pretty on 
p tree. Children delight in them. 
x ting to the light the bulbs for 
Christmas blooming. 

» Use the preserved eggs and sell the 
_ Keep the lamps clean, filled, and well 
rimmed, but do not let them glare. 
Read the Christmas stories aloud 
happy evenings under the yellow 
d lamp. 

woman can make $5 go as far 
for Christmas gifts as a man can 
$50 go the day before Christmas. 
When you wash the windows for 
s, polish with a cloth slightly 
moistened with kerosene. 

| Keep your eye on exposed pipes and 
salt in bowls and bathroom seats 
Yv cold nights. 

The character of the whole house 
3 es when it is warm all over. That 
‘is why money spent for a pipeless fur- 
hace is money well spent. 

_ Do you know the University of Tex- 
™ (Austin) Bulletin No. 70, “The 

Christmas Entertainment?” 

Bess to use the brined vegetables. 
ak them in plenty of water over 
ht and cook as though they had 
come from the sunshiny garden. 
Have you ever used one of those 
churns which you hold in your 
as you sit and churn? Its purring 
as comfortable as that of a nice old 
bby, and its results as effective as 
ose of a hungry mother cat. 

With a basket full of walnuts, a bag 
it of popcorn, a can full of sorghum, 
barrel full of dpples, the shelves full 
fruit and vegetables, the smoke- 
full of meat and the woods full 

‘greenery and red berries, why 
juld not Christmas be a_ second 
anksgiving? 
| Gingerbread squares are made of 
4 cup butter, % cup sugar, 1 egg, % 
/ cup molasses, 134 cups flour, % table- 
pons ginger, 34 teaspoon salt, %4 tea- 
on soda, %4 teaspoon cinnamon. Mix 
f roll in sheets % inch thick, bake 
gréased tins, cut in squares and 
th over with a thin icing. 


"Have You Plenty of Firewood? 


AM a school teacher who has left 
three good\schools because I had 
ificulty in keeping warm. This, in 
pite of the fact that fuel meant only 
; itting and hauling. My story is that 
of others all over the land. I know of 
; mice school that pays the teacher 
ll but finds it almost impossible to 
or keep a teacher because every 
“who goes there is, uncomfortable 
winter long. 
Why do you not complain? is what 
i¢ who has never tried it might ask. 
t you complain once in the average 
h about anything that reflects on 
man and you not only become un- 
pbular at that house but everyone 
“else knows that you are “tesrible hard 
© please.” 
Efficiency Is Lowered.—Every 
must have a warm room to 
ich she can go and be private if she 
5 to do good teaching. There are 
to correct and fifty other things 
In the last school I had several 
-who did not want to go to 
‘and I made up my mind I 
*t them interested. At night I 
self and worked out the next 
| so that they would seem 


~hiristm 


ver 
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to be games. We had great fun and 
the children progressed famously. 
When the weather got cold and I had 


to huddle over one small fire with all, 


the family, I simply could not scheme 
out new and interesting games because 
some orie was talking to me when I 
was not helping the children with their 
lessons. Result? Poorer work in 
school while those ignorant little boys 
really needed help. 


My Four Schools.—School one: This 
had a beautiful system of ventilation. 
The only trouble with it was that when 
a child dropped a pencil it dropped 
through the ventilator and he had to 
crawl under the house to get the pen- 
cil back. I walked three-quarters of a 
mile to my boarding house. The home 
was delightful while warm weather 
lasted, but when it. got cold we froze. 
They bought their wood and were 
really poor. Matters could have been 
remedied by a double floor or a rag 
carpet pr anything to keep the floor 
warm. 


School two: The man kept a store. 
He had a roaring fire there for all the 
loafers within five miles while his wife 
and children suffered for want of a lit- 
tle warmth at home. And yet he was 
not cruel; he was just stupid. How 
we all reveled on Sunday, when the 
roaring fire was at home! As dark- 
ness came, on cold nights one or two 
of the children would be sent to steal 
some wood from the store wood pile. 
The woman was forbidden to do this 
but it was a case of steal or freeze. 


School three was much the same, the 
woman nagging for wood, the man 
saying he would attend to it soon; the 
woman picking up chips, corncobs and 


green wood as best she could to get 
the dinner; the man wondering - why 
his wife didn’t cook like Mrs. B. He 
had, and deserved, indigestion from un- 
derdone biscuit; the woman was al- 
ways ailing; the man cheerfully paid 
medicine bills, and never stopped to 
wonder why there were bills. 


School four: Both the school board 
and the farmer at whose home we 
board believe in keeping warm. The 
wife is frail, and sometimes the house 
is not as clean as it might be, fior the 
meals just as good as they were at 
other places; but none of us care, for 
we have plenty of wood to cook our- 
selves something if need be, and ‘hot 
water to do the cleaning. 


Believe me I know what I am talk- 
ing aboyt when I say that old saying, 
“Make hay while the sun_ shines” 
should be “Get in wood while the sun 
shines.” There is more misery, bad 
temper, indigestion, and sickness in the 
country from the carelessness of the 
farmer in providing plenty of cut, dry 
wood, than from any other one source. 

SCHOOL TEACHER. 


Christmas Menus 


HRISTMAS is bounded on the 

north by Happiness, Good Wishes, 
Oyster Lake and the Isthmus of Cran- 
berry Sauce; on the east by the Penin- 
sula of Turkey and Ocean of Goodies; 
on the south by Mince Pies, Jellies, 
and Cakes; on the west by Pleasant 
Words, from which it is separated by 
the Mountains “of Cheerfulness. The 
capitals of Christmas are Peace and 
Good Will, on the Christmas «Tree 
River.” 

1. Clear chicken broth with sweet 
pickle and wafers. Wild duck, sour 
crab apple jelly, sage and bread crumb 
dressing, candied sweet potatoes, snap 
beans, tomatoes stuffed with corn and 
bread crumbs and baked. Salad: ap- 
ple cups filled with celery and nuts, 
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to farm women. 


jal interest to farm men. We are 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


POSTOPPICE. ..... vecccscecccccvsssvccesces 


the left of the following list, and oblige, 


‘ 
142—Nutrition and Nutritive Value of 
F 4 
256—Preparatioz of Vegetables for the 


able. 
287—Poultry Management. 
293—Use of Fruit as Food. 
375—Care of Food in the Home. 
391—Economical Use of Meat in the 
Home. 
ee ees and Prevent- 


430—Some Facts About Malaria. 

487—Cheese: Economical Uses 
Diet. 

535—Sugar and Its Value as Food. 

565—Corn eal as a Food: Ways of 
Using It. 

574—Poultry House Construction, 

602—Production of Clean Milk. 

607—Farm Kitchen as a Workshop. 

609—Bird Houses and How to Build 


Them. i 
624—Natural and Artificial Brooding of 
hickens. 

627—House Centipede. 

643—Blackberry Culture. 

653—Honey and Its Use in the Home. 

658—Cockroaches. 

668—Squash Vine Borer. 

671—Harvest Mites or “Chiggers.” 

682—Simple Trap Nest for Poultry. 

685—The Native Persimmon, 

67—Duck Raising. 

712—School Lunches. 

717+Food for Young Children. 

740—House Ants: Kinds and Methods 
of Control. 

748—Steam Sterilizer for Farm Utensils. 

750—Roses for the Home. 

754—The Bedbug. 

766—-The Common Cabbage Worm. 

770—Canaries: 
ment. 

791—Turkey Raising. 

806—Standard Varieties of Chickens: I. 

e American Class. 

808—How to epee Foods: What the 

Body Nee 


y 
817—How * to Select Foods: Cereal Foods. 
824—Foods Rich in Protein. 


in the 


Their Care and Manage- 


829—Asparagus. 
830—Marketing Eggs by Parcel Post. 
apons and Caponizing. 





FREE BULLETINS FOR WOMEN, POULTRY RAISERS, ETC. 


The Progressive Farmer last week we printed a list of Farmers’ Bulletins of 
now giving below a carefully selected list 


81 of the 1,100 Farmers’ Bulletins which we believe will be of especial value 


This list includes bulletins on poultry and dairy subjects. 


elt Progressive Farmer reader who wishes to get any of these bulletins, not ex- 
eye | eight at one time, should fill out the following blank and mail to the Secre- 


Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
Dear Sir:—Please send, me the Farmers’ Bulletins checked with an “x”? mark on 


c. 


ours truly, 


850—How to Make Cottage Cheese on 
the Farm. 

851—The House Fly. 

853—Home Canning of Fruits and Veg- 
etables. 

856—Diseases and 
Home Garden. 

858—The Guinea Fowl. 

859—Home Preservation of 
Grapes. 

861—Removal of Stains From Clothing 
and Textiles. 

871—Fresh Fruits and Vegetables as 
Conservers of Other Staple Foods. 

876—Making Butter on the Farm. 

881—Salting, Fermentation, Pickling of 
Vegetables. 

884—Saving Seed.for Home and Market 
Garden. 

887—Raspberry_ Culture. 

89%6—Rats and Mice. 

897—Fleas and Their Control. 


Insect Enemies of 


Muscadine 


898—Standard Varieties of Chickens: II. 
Mediterranean and Continental 
Classes. 

900—Homemade Fruit Butters. 


901—Everbearing Strawberries. 

Rr ge seme and Drying of Fruits. 

916—A uccessful Community Drying 
Plant. 

925—Cabbage Diseases. 

926—Some Common Disinfectants. 

927—Farm Home Conveniences. 

930—Marketing Butter and Cheese by 
Parcel Post. 

934—Home Gardening in the South. 

941—Water Systems for Farm Homes, 

984—Drying of — and Vegetables. 

1019—Straining Milk 

1033—Muscadine Grape Paste. 

1052—Standard Varieties of Chickens. III. 
The Asiatic, French, and English 
Classes. 

1067—Feeding Hens for g Production. 

1087—Beautifying the Fafm Homestead. 

1105—Care of Mature Fowl 

1107—Brood Coops and Appliances. 

1108—Care of ag 4 Chicks. 

1112—Culling for Eggs and Market. 

ae Houses. 

1114—Some Common Poultry Diseas 

1116—The Selection and Care of vison 
Breeding Stock. 
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served in lettuce. Dessert: ice cream, 
vanilla wafers. _ Garnishes: peach 
pickle, celery, peppermints, salted pea- 
nuts. 


2. Oyster cocktail and crackers. 
Roast turkey, corn meal dressing, Irish 
potatoes baked, baked squash, English 
peas im cream gravy, grape juice. 
Salad: celery, nut, and apple with 
cheese straws. Dessert: plum pudding. 
Garnishes: cranberry jelly, tomato 
pickle, nuts and candies. 


3. Clear tomato bouillon. Roast 
goose, apple sauce, baked sweet pota- 
toes, mashed turnips, gravy. Salad: 
cabbage and red pepper. Dessert: 
mince pie. Garnishes: pickles, pep- 
permint, candies, raisins, oranges. 


4. Cream of corn soup, toasted 
crackers. Rodst rabbit or birds, sav- 
ory and bread dressing, sour jelly, 
rice, spinach, baked onions. Salad: 
orange and pineapple with cheese fin- 


gers. Dessert: lemon pudding. Gar- 
nishes: nuts, fruit, raisins, pepper- 
mints. 


Christmas Recipes 


(CBTST ASI Pop Corn.—Put into 
an iron kettle 1 tablespoon butter, 
tablespoons water and 1 cup 

white Sugar. Boil until ready to 

candy then throw in 3 quarts of nicely 
popped corn. Stir briskly until the 
corn is evenly distributed over the 
candy, set the kettle from the fire and 
stir ufitil it is cooled a little. Now you 
have each grain separate and crystal- 
lized with sugar. Care should be taken 
not to have too hot a fire lest you 


scorch the corn while crystallizing 
Nut kernels of any kind may be 
treated in this way. - TEXAS. 


Christmas Pudding.—One pound each 
chopped suet, seeded raisins, seedless 
raisins, persimmon pulp and brown 
sugar; % pound each nuts, flour, bread 
crumbs and candied fruit; grated rind 
of 2 lemons, 1 teaspoon each nutmeg, 
salt, cinnamon; 2 tablespoons butter, 6 
eggs, 1] cup milk, % cup fruit juice. 
Mix dry ingredients, add fruit, then 
liquid. Put in buttered molds and bake 
in fireless cooker 4 hours, or put in 
floured cloths loosely, boil steadily 6 
hours. Serve with custard sauce flav- 
ored with orange juice and a little 
grated peel. 


Some Plantation Recipes 


Fue setting for the following. recipes 

is a cold winter’s morning, a roar- 
ing fire of oak logs in the chimney, 
touches of holly on the walls, and the 
long breakfast table with its spotless 
linen and shining silver and_ glass. 
Surround this table with the happy 
faces of boys and girls at home for the 
holidays. 


Pate.—Let the hog’s head be per- 
fectly cleaned. Then have it cut into 
four pieces and with the liver let it be 
put on to boil. When so thoroughly 
boiled that the meat is in small pieces, 
remove all bone and put meat into a 
large pan. Chop it until it looks like 
porridge. Flavor this with salt, red 
pepper and Worchestershire sauce to 
taste. Rinse out molds with soup, not 
grease, in which the. head was boiled, 
and pack molds with mixture. Let 
stand until cold and perfectly hard, 
then turn out and slice thin. In boiling 
it, great care must be taken ‘or’ the 
meat will stick to the pot and burn, 
and this will ruin it absolutely. 


Brain Pate.—The day before it is to 
be eaten remove all skin or bloody 
particles from brain and put it in salt 
and water. The next morning pour off 
water, mash the brain, and add it tc 
proper quantity of eggs that have been 
beaten up as if for scrambling. Cook 
thoroughly like batter cakes, and serve 
very hot in a hot dish. 

MINNIE FITZSIMMONS. 


TOO TRUE 
The devil isn’t as black as he is 
painted, nor is a woman as pink— 
Exchange. 
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$412—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in 5 sizes: 6, 8, 
10, 12, and 14 years._ An 8-year size 
will require 3% yards of 44-inch 

. material. 

3416—Child’s Rompers.—Cut in 4 sizes: 1, 
2, 3 and 4 years. A 2-year size will 
require 3 yards of 36-inch material. 


Price of each Pattern 15 cents. 
days required to fill orders. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





Two Patterns if ordered at one-time, 25 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


3428—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 
8 and 10 years. A 6-year size will 
require 3% yards of. 36-inch mate- 
rial. 

3433—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in 5 sizes: 2, 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years. A 6-year size 
will require 3% yards of 36-inch 
material. 


Ten 








Good Roads and Telephones 


Good Roads Are Church Builders 


HE community in which I live is es- 
pecially blessed with good roads and 
telephones. 

A part of our roads are kept up by 
the Government as they are through 
the great National Battlefield of 
Shiloh, while the others are owned by 
a company and are kept by toll-gate 
fees. 

The Corinth, Shiloh, and Savannah 
turnpike connects us with our business 
city, Corinth, which enables us to carry 
products to market in a short time, 
that would have taken two days with 
the roads as they were a few years 
ago. 

By the use of the telephone we can 
get anything we want from Corinth in 
one hour, that we could not get in two 
days if we had not the road and tele- 
phones. We have city service and live 
in the great open country. 

People for miles around come to 
church as there are no sticky roads to 
keep them away. Good roads are a 
great church builder; telephones are 
great reminders of preaching day. 

Good roads and telephones are 
school builders also, as we have a con- 
solidated school here. The children 
are brought for miles in a_ school 
wagon, and the wagon carries a load. 
I know of roads in the nearby com- 
munity that the empty wagon could 
not be pulled through in winter when 
roads are bad. Let me say that that 
community has no consolidated school. 

Good roads and telephones have been 
invaluable to our school club. Any 
time we decide to have an entertain- 
ment, the telephones are our greatest 
advertisers, and we never fail to have 
a big crowd. 

MRS, HERBERT BARNETT. 

Michie, Tenn. 


Far From a Railroad but Not 
Isolated 


pus community would be almost 
entirely cut off from the outside 
world were it not for our good roads 
and telephones. It is 12 miles from 
the city and three and a half from a 
railway station. It is across the river 
which is crossed in a skiff. But there 
are good automobile roads in almost 
all directions, also a telephone ex- 
change. Result: We have three well- 
attended churches and as good and 
well-attended a rural school as there is 
in the state; we have a community 
fair, a monthly community. meeting, 
pig, canning, poultry, sewing, and 
cooking clubs, which we could not 
have had without the telephone and 
good roads; we can run to the city and 
back in an afternoon; we are in touch 
with and buy from the best city 
stores; people from the city come to 
\ 


all our gatherings; we have up-to- 
date homes and cultured people; it is a 
live, wide-awake community, but might 
have been a dull, backward community 
without-the telephones and good roads. 
MRS. R. '‘L. BROWN. 
Southside, Tenn. 


How the Neighborhood Got a Good 
School Building 


HE members of the Elizabeth Har- 

ris Woman’s Club announced Tues- 
day, October 26, as’ Work Day on the 
new school building which is nearing 
completion. The people responded and 
at an early hour the music of the ham- 
mer and saw could be heard for quite 
a distance. 

Mr. Tom Brock, the foreman in 
charge, divided the workers into 
groups; some ceiling the class rooms, 
some painting, some at work in the 
cellar getting things ready to install 
the heating plant, and some at work 
cleaning the yards. Every one had a 
job—even the small boys carried water 
to the workmen. 

Between 10 and 11 o'clock the 
women and girls began to arrive with 
well-filled boxes and baskets and pots 
of hot coffee. By 11:30 a bountiful 
dinner was spread on improvised ta- 
bles. About 100 hungry men, women, 
girls, and boys did full justice to it. 

The men and boys went merrily back 
to work; and the women—well they 
were busy also. Freezers of ice cream 
were made and served to the men 
while they worked. 


This is one of the best rural school 
buildings in western Georgia. All are 
justly proud of the progressive step 
which they have taken for it isa two- 
story building with four class rooms, 
cloak rooms, kitchenette and auditor- 
ium, It is steam heated and has ntod- 
ern equipment in class rooms and on 
playground. 

Why shouldn't the children in every 
rural community have just such a 
school? MRS. V. D. WHATLEY. 

Carrollton, Ga. 


Obedience and Industry 


EACH children from the cradle to 
be obedient. As they grow, show 

them you are interested in their wel- 
fare. Give the boys a pig, cow, or 
pony and the girls a cow, some chick- 
ens, a garden, and a good canner. 

More good music and reading will 
mean more boys on the farm and 
more contented girls in the farm 
homes, Entertain their friends at home 
and the boys will not be found in towns 
at night, nor out in a place where you 
would not want them to be. 

MRS. WALTER LEWIS.’ 
El Campo, Texas. 




































Born Cooks and Others 


Until recently the woman on the farm, though a born cook anda 
peerless housekeeper, has often been handicapped by a lack of informa- 
tion concerning certain new methods that have been adopted in the cities. — 

To some extent this has been true in the case of Jell-O, which in the” 
cities has for several years been the most popular preparation for des- 
serts and salads. 

As rapidly as possible steps have been taken to spread among all | 
women complete knowledge of the subject. y 

In Domestic Science and Home Economics classes, in city and” 
country, trained women have demonstrated the simple and economical 
Jell-O way, and recipe books are being distributed thoroughly. As 
Jell-O is now sold in practically every general store in the country, 
farmers’ wives are enabled to share the privilege enjoyed by their city © 
sisters. 3 
The Jell-O Book, containing recipes for all kinds of plain and elab: 
orate desserts and salads, and explaining the easiest and cheapest way — 
to make them, will be sent free to every woman who writes and asks ug ~ 
for it. It is a book which every housewife in America should possess. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, © 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y¥., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 




































For Christmas 


Use judgment in 
your Christmas 
shopping. Nick- 
nacks are soon cast 
aside and forgotten. 


Money invested in 
a Krell Piano or 


Player Piano brings 
big returns in hap- 
piness for the rest 


of your life. 


The rich, mellow tones of the Krell give perma- 
nent joy alike to old and young. 


Buy a Krell for Christmas. 
Special Christmas Offer 
To anyone interested in a Krell Piano or Player Piano, we 
will send free, Berold’s Course of Piano Instruction. 
THe WERNER INDUSTRIES Co., CIN'TI, O. 
“The home with a KRELL is a Better Home” 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
The Werner Industries Co., Cin’ti, O, 


Please send me your free Book of Piano Instruction 
gether with the address of the Krell dealer. 







































-The“Pittsburgh Perfect” P olicy 
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URING recent years, in common with 
othermanufacturers, wehavecontend- 
ed with unusual conditions. Always, \ 
however, we have held our customers’ inter- < 
ests uppermost, and have bent every effort 4 
to fulfill your needs of “Pittsburgh Perfect” Ka) jy, 
Fencing. 4.2 
Pe 
We have maintained our high standards of 
manufa e, even affecting some improv- 
ments, and have so proportioned our ship- 
ments as to afford greatest benefit to all of 
our customers. During the coming season 
you should be able to secure from your 
dealer your full needs of our fencing, 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fencing, because ofits 
superior strength and durability commends 
itself for use especially at this timé, when 
farming efficiency is of such importance. 
The electrically welded joints eliminate 
wasteful and troublesome wraps and ties, 
thus affording a one-piece fence fabric. 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” fencing is made of our 
own Open Hearth steel wire, heavily galva- 
nized. There are many styles and heights, 
for farm, poultry, garden and lawn. A per- 
fected fencing, and every rod guaranteed. . 
Write for catalog No. 201. 











Pittsburgh Steel Company 
765 Union Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Memphis Dallas 









































hl A Telephone on the Farm 


means a lot of comfort and convenience to you and your famfly. 

Get market and weather reports, news of all kinds in any 

weather. Call the doctor, the store, your friends. Save useless 
around—and time saved is money saved on a farm. 


, he Stromberg - Carlson 
Telephones . ‘ 


have clear, powerful transmitting qualities. Transmitter and re- 
ceiver are standard commercial instruments that give perfect 
satisfaction over local or long distance lines. Send for our Bulle. 
No. 70,‘ A Telephone on the Farm.’ 
It tells how farm communities form and operate their own 
telephone systems. Write today. 
——s Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 




















Chicago, Ill. Rochester, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. 
] = meta g T eal ae, 
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we 
To grind corn, wheat, rye 
buckwheat,or chops 
The one all- ecrmeee Mill. Your neighbor who 
. uses one will tell you it’s econ no wasted 
* grain—durable, in fact, almost indestruct- 
ibleé— increases food value 25%— 
Saat pitiowt — ale ene © “ reanioe throws out dirt 
FAIRBANKS, "MORSE & CO. 
Siotwtnutere Renses Cha Lovinrllle: Cotooet Bie 
ators sot THE ORIGINAL WILLIAMS MILL. 
lj 
j : 
SEWAGE. DISPOSAL, STSTEM ‘makes posible inside ‘tatlets snd x bath 
tub. Disposes of sewage waste in an odorless and sanitary mapner. Pro- 
: ake “fod > Hie r, comfort and, Convenience of Your Family. 
Y Made of bs lazed C : 
w system, Basil inatalied.” Costs ittale. as for descr wee | th i iad 
2 CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE WORKS, 
: Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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‘BIG. TREMAINE 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


Copyright 1914-1916, by Little, Brown & Company 
Serial rights held by The Associated Newspapers 











YNOPSIS,— Young John Tre- 

maine, a hot-headed, impetuous 
youth, was sent to Richmond to cash 
a check for $10,000. He sends a let- 
ter of farewell to r mother and is 
heard of no more for 15 years. His 
mother and brother make good his 
shortage with the bank, and through 
their influence only the family lawyer 
and the president of the bank know 
of his disgrace. Bad times come to 
Riverside, thé Tremaine home, and 
just as tt is about to be sold at auction, 
John Tremaine unexpectedly returns. 
Coldness from his ‘mother and frigid 
politeness from his former friends 
greet him, but he at once sets about 
reclaiming the old farm. He suspects 
there are deposits of coal in the 
mountain, and experts confirm this 


belicf. John Tremaine, -willing to 
sacrifice some pf the family pride, 
puts his hands to the plow and be- 


gins to cultivate the fields on the 


Tremaine farm. 











CHAPTER VII.—(Continued) 
ISOBEL VISITS RIVERSIDE 


SOBEL had always been a comfort- 
[= child. The only child of her 

father, replacing her mother to the 
lonely man, she had learned when a 
baby that women must be comforters 
—that it is part of their work in the 
world. Down in the Back Pasture 
hurriedly she had gone up to the-side 
of somebody whom she took to be 
crying and in need of comfort. When 
John Tremaine, who, though not cry- 
ing, undoubtedly was unhappy, finally 
turned and saw the berry-stained child 
with her large eyes fixed on him 
Isobel was too frightened to speak 
and had burst into excited tears. She 
remembered how he had picked her 
up, wiped her mouth with his hand- 
kerchief, kissed her, and delivered her 
over to her frantic Mammy. That is 
all that she recalled of the occasion, 
but she did remember that when she 
was put to bed on tlre following night 
her -Mammy told her solemnly: 
“Marse John Tremaine has run away.” 


Run away! The words went into 
her confused, childish memories with 
his loneliness and his despair, and 
from henceforth whenever she thought 
of him, he seemed to be running away 
like a shadow across her life, and for 
many, many years, that dark figure 
had held a certain place in her mind 
and she had thought of him as some 
one who needed comfort. 


Gradually, of course, it all faded, 
and only the general outline remained. 
Even the little charm there was in this 
picture from the past was gone now, 
for what she had heard of the man 
and his unwelcome return into his 
mother’s life put her at enmity with 
him. His record was a dark thing; he 
had broken his mother’s heart. When 
Mrs. Tremaine entered, as she did in a 
few moments, the girl turned to her 
with flushed cheeks and shining eyes. 


“Oh,” she said, and her voice, which 


was one of her great charms, thrilling. 


and peculiarly sweet, trembled. . “It 
can’t be true that you are going away 
from Virginia? Tell me it is not true! 
How can I ever let you go?” 


Mrs. Tremaine kissed her gently, 
smiled with her gracious smile, and 
without comment on the altered room 
or any personal remark, made Isobel 
take her usual place in the window, 
and she herself took up her sewing. 
Tranquilly, without referring to her 


expected departure or to’the changes - 


that had taken_place in her surround- 
Tremaine occupied herself 
with her work, leading back to the six 
months earlier when she had last seen 


Isobel, 
abroad. 


before the girl’s journey 
Isobel clasped her hands, and, ton- 
trolling her feelings, she delicately 
spared the older woman. She thought 
she saw on her friend’s face the marks 
of recent tears and was too much of a 
woman not to know that Mrs. Tre- 
maine had kept her waiting so long 
because she had beef trying to calm 
herself before coming downstairs. 


“Tell me about your travels, Isobel.” 


“Didn’t I in my letters 

“Letters!” exclaimed Mrs. 
“Oh, I want to hear your voice I 
went to Paris when I was first 
married, you know, and I can see the 
flower markets now—big bouquets of 
heliotrope~ with white paper round 
them. All Paris suggests flowers to 
me.” 

Isobel thought of the traveler who 
had returned from so much more ex- 
citing voyages, and wondered what his 
narratives would be, and what his 
mother knew of them. She answered 
Mrs. Tremaine’s questions and asked 
her nothing, her own thoughts cling- 
ing around one idea: these delightful 
meetings were now to end, and she 
would not, be able to come to River- 
side any more. As they talked, the 
sun set, and Bob fetched up her horse 
to the dowr. The girl leaned over im- 
pulsively and took Mrs. Tremaine’s 
hand. 


“Must you really go? 
some miracle that could keep you? 

Mrs. Tremaine kept her eyes upon 
her work. 


Tremaine. 


Isn’t there 


~399 


“Do you believe in miracles: 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Isobel ardently. 

She meant what she said, and her 
friend knew it. Her faith, her attitude 
of expectancy toward life, a certain 
mental courage which had in it some- 
thing masculine, were charming and 
very attractive to the less assured 
woman, in whom years of disappoint- 
ment, of ever-recurring sadness, had 
created a certain hopelessness. Mrs. 
Tremaine folded her work, looked up, 
and smiled. She saw before her the 
beautiful face of the girl. Isobel’s 
nature was so deep and rich that, not- 
withstanding the difference between 
their ages, Mrs. Trernaine was able to 
meet her on common grounds and to 
find her a satisfying companion. 


She looked at her lovingly. It would 
cost her as much to leave Isobel— 
nearly as much—as to leave Virginia. 
Isobel and Leavitt, the rough home- 
lands, the beloved house, all went to- 
gether to make the environment that 
was her very life; yet her quiet face 
gave no evidence of the depth of her 
feelings. She was thinking to herself: 
“How I wish that David had married 
a woman like Isobel! How I wish 
that she were my daughter!” 

“You are quite right,” she said. 
“Keep your faith, honey. I find it so 
beautiful in others and yet have never 
been able to grasp it for my own.” 

“It is so easy to believe,” said Isobel. 

Mrs. Tremaine smiled. “Perhaps,” 
she said, “you may never have reason 
to change your point of view. Lives 
and natures are essentially different, 
my dear.” She looked at her earnest- 
ly. “You found no one abroad?” 

Tsobel shook her head and laughed. 

“I would not leave Virginia,” she 
said, “for any one, you know, and if 
you were not going away, you know 
that I would not leave you.” 

“You will come to visit me,” said 
Mrs, Tremaing. 

Isobel looked around the room, al- 
ready so changed. 

(Continued on page 20, column 3) 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department” The Progressive Farmer 

















“My Twin Calves” 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


WHEN our family cow came to the 
barn one morning about a year 
ago, she brought with her two new 
heifer calves. We were all delighted. 
I claimed the calves and named them 
Annie and Nannie. 

For the first few months mama let 
them have all the cow’s milk, as we 
had another cow fresh at the same 
time. 

They grew fast. They soon learned 
to eat, and enjoyed grazing bur clover 
in the early spring. 

During the summer, papa kept them 
in a good bottom pasture. ¢ 

They always stayed together. Where 
you saw one, you could be sure that 
the other was nearby. 

When I carried them salt, each of 
the other calves would have a handful 
by itself, but the twins always licked 
from the same place. They are now 
both dark red, with a spot of white in 
the forehead—so nearly alike that it 
is difficult to tell them apart. 

In another year they will be much 
larger, and some time they will be good 
cows. RUTH TABOR. 

Danielsville, Ga. 


A Pair of Bluebirds 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

FEW years ago, in the early 

spring, I went out to play, but I 
sat down and watched a pair of blue- 
birds that were building a nest in an 
old hollow post. I went into the 
house and got some crumbs, but the 
birds would not eat them. I then got 
some worms and put them on the top 
of the post, and the birds ate them 
when I got where they couldn’t see 
me. I kept on feeding them and be- 
fore the eggs had hatched, I could 
pet the mother bird on the nest, 
though the father bird would always 
fight me when I got near the nest. 
They came back to that post every 
year for four years, but one day the 
storm blew the post over, and they 
went to a bird-house made of an old 
bucket set on the top of another 
post. 

One day I visited the bluebird nest 
and found that some English spar- 
rows had taken possession of the 
post. I waited to see what the 
bluebirds would do, but to my sur- 
prise they did not offer the least re- 
sistance. When the young sparrows 
had hatched, I went out to see what 
the bluebirds would do about it, and 
I came just in time to see what they 
did. I saw the father bird fly to the 
nest and carry out one of the young 
sparrows. He carried the nestling to 
the top of a large oak, and after 
holding it a moment he dropped it. 
It then did the same to the other 
birds. The birds were killed by the 
fall, for they were just hatched and 
could not’ fly. Then when the blue- 
birds saw that the young birds were 
dead, they turned their attention to 
the old birds and ran them off the 
place. 

DAVID M’KAY GREER. 


My Experience With the Canning 
1917 the 


Club 
bag county demonstrator 
came through our community and 
wanted all the girls of our community 
to join the canning ‘club. 

She told us we would have to have a 
tenth of an acre of land on which we 
could grow beans, tomatoes or peas, 
so I decided to join the club. Father 
told me he would let me have a tenth 
of an acre of land. I decided to grow 
tomatoes on my plat of ground. 


I, sowed my tomato seed about 


the first of April. I didn’t have much 
luck with the first plants as the bugs 
ate them. I sowed another bed and 
then transplanted the plants. 

I used 50 pounds of acid phosphate 
and one-half ton of manure under my 
tomatoes. I began canning my toma- 
toes in August. I canned 767 cans and 
I could have canned 1,000 cans if the 
frost had not come so early. I sold $75 
worth of tomatoes out of what I 
canned, and I also won the second 
prize which was $10. 

Like all the other young girls I love 
music so I bought a piano, and I took 
the money that I got for my tomatoes 
and paid the first payment. I think 
the canning club is a nice club for 
young girls to belong to as it teaches 
them how to can vegetables and fruit. 

GRACE NESTER. 


SAM HILL AND HIS DADDY 


XV.—Sam Learns What Makes 
Pop Corn Pop 

“CAM” said Mr. Hill one cold winter 
night as they sat leoking into the 

cheerful fire burning in the fire place, 

“Don’t you think a little pop corn with 

some butter and salt would taste pret- 

ty good?” 

“You bet it would,” replied Sam. “I 
would like to try some of that new 
kind I grew this year anyway.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Hill, “You get the 
popper and a couple of ears while I 
get out a bed of coals and we'll give it 
a trial.” 

In a few minutes Sam had shelled 
some corn into the popper and was 
busy holding it over the coals, shaking 
it. gently so it would not scorch. 

“T don’t believe it is dry enough yet,” 
said Sam, as he listened impatiently 
for the first report. 

“Give it a little more time,” sug- 
gested Mr. Hill, “I think it will be all 
right.” 

“There goes one,” exclaimed Sam as 
a large fluffy kernel hit the top of the 
popper, and then two or three others 
popped with a bang. In a few mo- 
ments the grains began to pop in 
earnest, much to Sam’s delight. 

“Just listen to the battle”, said Sam. 
“It sounds like a million guns shoot- 
ing.” 

A short time afterward the shots 
began to grow less and Sam poured 
the white fluffy corn into a large dish 
that his mother had brought. She 
sprinkled it with salt and poured a lit- 
tle melted butter over it, and then for a 
while no one said anything. They 
were too busy to talk. 

“Father”, said Sam when the dish 
was nearly empty, “What makes pop 
corn pop? Field corn does not do it 
when you heat it.” 

“Well, son”, answered Mr. Hill, I 
never thought about it much and I’m 
not sure what makes it. I noticed a 
bulletin on pop corn came the other 
day. Perhaps that will tell why.” 

It did not take long for Sam to find 
the pop corn bulletin and he began to 
read it hurriedly. “Here it is!” he said 
shortly. And then he read: 

“The pop corn has no floury starch 
like field corn. The whole outside or 
endosperm is compact and hard. When 
the kernel is heated the moisture in the 

grain is changed to steam, which cannot 
get out through this hard layer. When 
this steam gets real hot the pressure be- 
comes so great that it explodes the whole 
kernel.” 

“It just bursts the boiler, doesn’t 
it?” said Sam. 

“I guess that is what happens” an- 
swered Mr. Hill. I. O. SCHAUB. 


AND MAY GO DOUBLE 


Jonus: A man and his wife are cne. 
Bonus: That’s singular —Exchange. 
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ill your child 
have good teeth 
all through life ‘? 


b pegs pene the teeth in the morning and surely 
at bed time, is more than a clean habit—it is 
a@ necessary protection for grown-ups and even 
more for children, Start your children right on 
the road to good health. The delicious flavor of 
Colgate’s makes them Jike to clean their teeth, 
Colgate’s is a great help in the case of children 
who object to the “medicine-taste” or “burning” 
sensation of strongly-drugged dentifrices, 

Colgate’s is sold everywhere—or 

send 2c for generous trial tube. 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 93, 199 Fulton St., 

New York 




















Beat the Boll Weevil--Get Better Returns per Acre — 


It costs just as much to make a poor crop as it costs to make a good crop, Sometimes — 
more. Make every edge cut! WANNAMAKER’S CLEVELAND BIG BOLL COTTON is 
enthusiastically proclaimed the very best short staple cotton (staple seven-eights to 
inch and one-sixteenth) yet developed for planting under boll weevil conditions. Or under 
any conditions, Medium small stalk; rapid, vigorous growing; ‘open foliage; heavy yielding; 
very early maturing, and easiest to pick. 

In October 25, 1919, issue, “MODERN FARMING,” Prof. J. R. Ricks, DIRECTOR OF 
MISSISSIPPI A, and M. COLLEGE EXPERIMENT STATION says: “Practically all wilt- 
resistant varieties are rather late, and therefore are damaged more or less by Boll Weevils, 
The variety known as WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND is what might be called semi-wilt- 
resistant, and IS THE VARIETY I WOULD PLANT EVEN ON WILT INFESTED LAND.” 
What higher recommendation could any seed have? 

Here is our seed farm records for three years: 1918—Good growing season, fair picking 
weather; 962 pounds lint per acre, percentage of lint, 37.2. 1919—Poor growing season, but 
exceptionally fine picking weather; 778 pounds lint per acre, percentage of lint 38.1 1920— 
Fine growing season, fair picking weather; 1040 pounds lint per acre, percentage of lint 37.8 
Wannamaker’s-Cleveland is recommended by all Government Agents. High records at all 
Experiment Stations. Write them. Don’t accept exaggerated statements of enormous 
yields made by irresponsible parties, but put your faith and your money in good seed 
from reliable breeders that carry the endorsement of State Experiment Stations throughout 


the Cotton Belt, 
2 REVISED QUOTATIONS 
In new, heavy, branded burlap bags; 25 bu. or less $3 per bu. 50 bu. or less $2.90; 100 bri, 
or less $2.80. Over 100 to 200 bu. $2.70; over 200 to 500 bu. $2.60; over 500 bu. $2.50. These 
prices are for immediate acceptance ang shipment.” They are considerably under our reg- 
ular figures and are made only temporarily. Terms, cash with orders. References and vol- 
untary testimonials upon request. A cordial inyitation is extended to all to visit our seed 


farm. 
WM. P. WANNAMAKER, St. Matthews, S. C. 


Send Us Your Name To-day For 
OurNew 192] Seed Catalogue 


Our new 1921 catalogue of Vegeta-, 
ble, Field and Flower Seeds will be 
ready for delivery about Jan, 1. . 


Itis by far the handsomest and most com- 
plete catalogue we have ever issued. This 
catalogue, illustrated throughout, includes 
many helpful duggestions of value both to 
the practical planter and amateur garden- 
er. It tells you just the varietios of seed 
and crops which have proven best (by test) 
for your ular soil and climatic condi- 
tions, 

You sNould not be without this bere 
Write for aecey today and it will be m led 
to you promptly upon receipt of our stock 
from the printer. It is free to you, my 
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His Necessity 
Your Privilege 


Railroad men live with one 
eye on the dials of their 
watches, making every effort 
to have trains leave and arrive 
on time. Conductorsand en- 
gineers must carry reliable and 
accurate timepieces. 


Farmers, also, are relying 
more and more on the 
Hamilton—“The Watch of 
Railroad Accuracy.’’ On the 
farm, exact time may not bea 
matter of life or danger; but Engineer Frank R. Lippincott pilot 
there is no place where time _St Chicago on its drat lap to New York, 


Engineer Lippincott is a veteran of fort 
counts more than on the years, and hes boos a pilot ofthe “Cen. 

















tury™ since that famous train was first 
farm. egy amen He carries a Hamilton and 
* has done so for ten years, 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


And Why shouldn’t you have a Hamilton? It would 
cost you no more, and the farmer who carries reliable 
time can plan his busy day as a railroad chief plans his 
train schedule. ‘There is deep personal satisfaction, more- 
over, in precision and accuracy. 


Prices range from $40 to $200, Movements alone, $22 
(in Canada $27.00) and up. 





Shall we send you “The Timekeeper"—our booklet? 
“The Timekeeper" tells how tocare fora fine watch. The 
different Hamiltons are illustrated and prices given. 





HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Lancaster, Penngylvania 
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That’s the value of Buckeye equi 
to the farmer. It means more money for 
chickens that cost less--with all the 
tisk, worry and trouble left out. 


Incubators take all the gamble out of 
chick raising, and are guaranteed to hatch more and better 
chicks--that are bigger, livelier,--full of that pep and vigor 
that make quick growing, healthy chickens. Made in the 
sizes you need, and proved by practical poultrymen fer thirty 
years to be the sure road to success. 

Buckeye Brooders have revolutionized the raising of chicks. 
The Buckeye Colony Brooders grow three chicks in the 
Same where one grew before, and actually cut the ex- 
pense right In half. They are supreme, whether for 100 chicks or 1000. 
Breeders using them uniformly raise from 85 to 95 percent of every 
hatch in Buckeye Colony Breoders, and do it with a quarter of the 
labor and none ofthe worry. These remarkable brooders burn coal or 
serenens, 298 selt-feeding, self-regulating, simple, safe and always 


The Buckeye Way leads to prosperity. 
eknows! Your dealer can tell you all about 
of or we will gladly 
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Fj All of our readers who say “I saw 
‘} your advertisement in The Pro- 


ever. 










H) gressive Farmer,” or words to that 
effect, when writing our advertis- 
ers are full protected by our guar 
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} antee. Therefore, it is decidedly 
4} to your advantage to always keep 
} this point in mind and say “J saw 
4 your advertisement in The Pro- 

gressive Farmer, which quarantees 
all of its advertising.” a 
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“ 
: 


slowly. 
Mrs, 
head. 


member, my darling, for many, many 
years all changes will be beautiful.” 
It was impossible for Isobel to- put 
any of the questions that rose to her 
mind. She longed to hear the mother 
speak of the returned son. 
time a step sounded without, in the 
hall, she thought to herself: 
he will come—I shall see him.” 
no one disturbed their tranquil hour. 
As she rose to go she said: 
“T shall be here every day until you 
leave. You will let me come, will you 
And then exclaimed, smiling, 
thinking of her meeting with the work- 
“You have an ex- 
traordinary man-of-all-work, haven't 


not?” 


man in the field: 


you?” 


Mrs. Tremaine repeated, surprised: 
“Man-of-all-work? 
He is a character.” 

Mrs. Tremaine took her out on the 
porch herself and watched the girl 
mount and ride away in 
light. 
All the way back to Malvern, the 
impression of the man she had not 
seen was strong with Isobel. 
become to her already the occupant, 
the creator of that changed room. Al- 
ready John Tremaine had put a seal 
Riverside. i 
order to create such an impression he 
must have a strong personality. 
There was no longer before her eyes 
the exquisite picture of the solitary 
in the faded room. 


Nolan? 


tance the tall 
going leisurely home. 
away and would not return for sev- 
She wrote him that night: 
great changes 
Mrs. Tremaine is 
to Judge Tremaine’s 
widow and her grandchildren. 
mysterious man, John Tremaine, has 
He is doing wonderful 
and dreadful-things to Riverside. 
erything is changed.” 


eral weeks. 
“Daddy, 
place at Riverside. 
going North 


come home. 


John 


-mother’s 
night, as he sat before her over the 
chessboard. He felt all attitudes and 
all atmospheres keenly, and at present, 
although he was occupied in conquer- 
ing the land, his more subtle campaign 
was the winning of his mother. 
this especial night he knew that he 
had lost much ground. 
the long, hot day had blazed upon 
his face, and he was browner than 
The plow had roughened his 
hands, and to her he seemed positively 
to exhale the odor of the fields in 
which he now lived from sunrise to 
sunset. She thought that, like ‘Esau, 
he was selling the birthright of a gen- 
tleman of leisure_for mere pottage. 
She could not understand why a rich 
man and a gentleman should work like 
a laborer in the fields. 
for her to be angry with him, and 
she made no effort 
feelings. 
“Check, mother,” 


Big Tremaine 
(Continued from page 18, cofimn 4) 
“It will not be the same,” she said 


Tremaine gently her 


Tremaine 
There was a master there. 
called her friend’s 
moments before. 

will be beautiful.” 


words of a few 
“For you all changes 

Well, this was the 
first, and Mrs. Tremaine was wrong; 
there could be nothing beautiful in 
the loss of her friend and in the trans- 
formation of the property which, with 
its rack and ruin, its distinction and 
its charm, had laid its beauty close to 
the borders of her own home. 
Malverns were nearly as poor as the 
Tremaines had been. 
tunes had been a link between the 
women—Isobel could give Mrs. Tre- 
maine nothing but love. 
unsuccessful 


Their misfor- 


for many years, 
could do nothing to help his neighbor, 
and Mrs. Tremaine would have been 
too proud to have accepted the slight- 
est assistance from him. 

As Isobel rode, she saw in the dis- 
form of the laborer 
Her father was 
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STYLE 8 10X! 


Galvanized Shingles 
Tin Painted Shingles 
Galvanized Corrugated 
Galvanized 2V Crimp 
Galvanized 5V Crimp ia 
Galvanized Patent Lock ; i 
We can make quick shipment ; 
also roll composition roofing. . 
We pay freight. Write today 
for prices and catalogue. 


IRONTON MFG. CO., 


Ironton, Ohio. 
amr A SPECIAL 
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Factory ; 
US Cut-Price 
SHOE U.S.Officer’s Shoes 


Hand sewed, first grade 
foctocy, ata - down price 
you 
at only ...... $6.85 
Made of the best Water- 
proof Mahogany calf leath- 
er. If these shoes are not 
just as we say, send them 

. You do not lose a 
cent. Retail price of this 
shoe is $10. Built for work 
and dress at the same time. 
If you are sending money 
order or check do not in- 





Bea Real 
te) (s) mas aol als lalle 


TAKE your course in Motor Mechanics at 
the school best equipped to gre 

thorough nns\pencsions instruction. 

standards modern methods ie 

for # tho bem sous vo the pay. 
uates, from years 

os recognized everswherege Gabon tained 

most competent workmen. 


We Teach You Thoroughly 
in 7 Short Weeks 
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F. D. HENNESSY, President 
lowa State Aute & Tracter Schoo! 
“oneal the best schools ty roy 
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Arkansas Nursery Co., Dept 36 Fayetteville, Ark. 
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7 
Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 











Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 
a few cents at drug stores anywhere. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O, 


SEND FOR 
THIS BOOK 
BEFORE 
YOU BUY 


CLOTHING, READY-TO- 
UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, 
FURNISHINGS OR SHOES 
No matter whom you have been 
buying from, what books and 
Pn you now have, or _ low 
other prices appear to 
i roel afiord to buy be- 
fore seeing my BOOK OF 
TRUTHFUL areca“ I will 
save you money— anyone 
who has bought one me. * 
Honestly, I am determined to undersell 
other aauee on shoes, geting, 
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met will sall.” Book: fully ceplaine 
w you share in my profits. 


Remember—Order here at 


THE ROSS COMPANY 


OFFICER’S ARMY SHOE 


For work or dress wear 
Every pair inspected 
Direct from Boston Mak- 
ers to you, of exceptional 
quality. soles sewed not 
\ nailed, solid leather 
thruout, neat, comfort- 
able, guaranteed to 
wear or a new 
pair free; $12.00 
value, worth 
twenty- 
four in 

wear. 


$6.9 8,., on arrival. Postage Free. 
Mail coupon today to 


Reliable Mail Order Company, Dept .31 
25 Huntington Ave., Boston, 17 Mass. 
























Send. .... pairs. 1’l) pay postman on arrival. 
My back if I want it. Size...  .. 
Name... .. «+ ° 
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Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 


BUY THE BEST SILO FIRST AND 
SAVE MONEY, TIME AND WORRY. 
Send for Catalog No, 24. 

W. 8. DICKEY CLAY MFG. CO., 
eS Tenn. 


fingers; it 


say: 
down the bars?” 


bars, 
scending friendliness. 


nailed.” 











garded the board with Satisiaction. 
She played an excellent game, and 
he did not often get the advantage. 
Then he looked up at her and found 
that she was steadily regarding him. 

“No Tremaine,” she said slowly, 
“has ever before worked in the fields 
like a common Negro.” 

He sat back a little from the board, 
placed his hands in his pockets, his 
composure unruffled. He said tran- 
quilly : 

“If the Negro only loved to work 
as I do, mother, there would not be 
as much poverty in Virginia. Don’t 
distress. yourself; it’s only a sort of 
passion, for the land that makes me 
go out and get near to it. I am proud 
of my furrows; they are as straight 
as they can be. There is a bit of 
Adam in us all, you know, and a man 
wants to get down to the very soil 
itself to feel how much it belongs to 
him.” 

Mrs. Tremaine put her king out of | 
check without replying. 

“You are going North tomorrow?” 
he asked, as she did not answer. And 
she said with evident reluctance: 

“No. Julia writes that it is not 
convenient for her to receive me just 
at present. I am obliged to put off 
my going.” 

They played for a few moments in 
silence, and then John said: 

“This is your home, you know.” 
And he knew as he said so that she 
did not feel it home. 

He thoroughly enjoyed the early 
mornings as he went out to his labor, 
and for a fortnight every day he 
plowed the fields. Then the body oi 
Italian laborers he had engaged in the 
North were brought in by a freight 
train; he had found in Richmond a 
competent man to oversee them, and 
he laid out with his overseer his 
scheme for model fruit and vegetable 
gardens to be carried out by his Ital- 
ian workmen, 

Mrs. Tremaine had no intention that 
John and Isobel should meet. For 
she had an intuition that there would 
be danger there. In spite of her hard 
antagonism, she found it impossible 
not to be influenced by her son’s charm 
and his attraction. He was so de- 
lightful to look at—over and over 
again she rested her eyes upon him 
with pleasure. She could speak of 
him to no one, she avoided the subject 
even with Leavitt. 

Though her fine sense of honor 
would not permit her to criticize him 
to a stranger, she was not yet pre- 
pared to acknowledge any loyalty to 
him. But there was Mammy Chloe, 























































MOTOR OIL 


“Unless all moving parts of the motor are protected by 


a clinging film or cushion of good oil the ravages of 
friction will quickly destroy them. Never be satisfied 
with ‘just oil’, but use the utmost care in selecting lu- 
bricants. And once this selection is mad never mix one 
grade of oil with another. 

A temperature more than twelve hundred degrees is 
often develo in the cylinders and unless the motor 
oil be of the highest grade (and uniform) so as to func- 
tion properly under extreme heat . . . Besides wearing 
out the engine, this causes two other serious conditions, 
loss of power and waste of fuel. The best oil, therefore, is 
one that will perform its functions and be entirely burned 
up. No residue should be left; no friction permitted.” 





out with the exhaust, is very 
easily wiped from the piston 
head and spark plugs with a kero- 
sene soaked rag; and this char- 
acteristic, combined with its 
uniformity, has made Texaco 
Moror O1 the choice of hun- 
dreds of thousands of motorists. 
It is sold in four grades, one of 
which is the right grade for your 
substance like lamp black which, car. Alwayslook forthe Texaco 
when it is not entirely blown Red Star and Green T. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Petroleum and Its Products 
General Offices: Houston, Texas Offices in Principal Cities 


Weagreewith everything in this 
quotation from the American 
Mororist of October, 1920, 
except the last sentence, All oils 
will leave some residue. The 
point in question is the quantity 
and thecharacter of the residue. 
Some oils leave hard flinty car- 
bon, With Texaco Moror Oi 
the only residue leftis a softsooty 








who on every occasion planted her- 
self before her mistress and eulogized 
her boy. Mrs. Tremaine, curiously 
enough, found that these monologues, 
ecstatic, highly colored by the Ne- 
gress’ imagination and loving heart, 
were not distasteful to her. 





CHAPTER VIII 


TREMAINE MEETS. MR. 
MALVERN 


7ue mornings, as he walked about 

his farm, were lovely. When he 
took his midday rest at noontime, 
he ate under the trees the luncheon 
Mammy had pfit up for him. He 
touched the grass with affectionate 
belonged to him. He 
stretched himself out on the soil 
with delight. It was his own as far 
as the horizon beyond the fields. As 
he rested during a noon hour on the 
edge of a field, he heard a girl’s voice 


“Will you be good enough to put 


Here she was again, close to the 
looking at him with conde- 
He answered: 
“TI can’t let the bars down; they are 










pion, ship it to your own home and let yeu prove it, compare it with others and 


Adler piano guaranteed for 25 years—the Prize Winner against all competition 
at important expositions. No risk to you on this offer. 
advance. No promise other than to give the oy a fair trial. Send 






The Great Adler Fac 
at Louisvill ; 


TEXACO TRACTOL * HARVESTER OIL wx AXLE GREASE 


Save $1001t0° 150 => 
ae 


and get the Famous 


Adler Piano 


Read This Great Piano Offer 
Yes, I will save you $100 to $150 on a high 

























make your own decision wi: to keep or return it. This is the famous 
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(To be continued) 


It is always the liquid voice that is 











Macomb, Hilincis. Kansas City, Me. 





most addicted to a flow of profanity. 





When writing advertisers, say: “I am 


writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which guaraniees the 


reliability of all advertising it carries.” 





alub of (5) five yearly subscribers . 
| a ER F cod we will 


Brownie Kodsk as a 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


A NO. 2 BROWNIE KODAK FREE 
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A recent government in- 


of 831 farmers who own 
trucks, 665 of them made 
an average saving in 
wages for help amount- 
ing to $209 per year. 





a 
Jumbo Trucks niviave come through 
Jumbo Trucks are built to “come through” the hard usage 
of farm hauling. 
Many Jumbo owners with records of 20,000 to 30,000 
miles—all kinds of loads over all kinds of roads—have not 
replaced a single part in more than 3 years of hard service. 
‘The average replacement expense for all Jumbo Trucks is 
less than $10 per year per truck, 
Use a Jumbo for your road hauling. Use a Jumbo for all 
the odd job around the farm—does the work in 
much less time, with less help, and at lower cost. Keep your 
horses in the field and use a Jumbo 
Write Today for Jumbo ae 
“t 1% to 4 Tons 


: NELSON MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
Saginaw Michigan 
& DISTRIBUTORS: 


Southern Jumbo Motor Truck Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Sydnor Pump and Well Company, Richmond, Va. 
Harris Motor Sales Co., Morristown, Tenn. 
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ring Hundreds 


Thousands of people are 
doing it every year with 


















Poultry Best It’s filled 
kind 
raisers 
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gem eed Clay Center, Neb. 
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I.—Minor Tasks Should Be Completed 
J) montis ot is one of the few 


months of the year in which 

neither harvesting nor planting 
of crops is in order. Relieved of these 
two tasks, one or the other of which 
is usually most 
pressing, the farmer 
should be able in 
December to attend 
to many matters 
ordinarily cons jd- 
ered of minor im- 
portance, and that 
are more or less 
fragmentary or de- 
tached in their na- 
ture. 


Among ends to be accomplished by 
the work most appropriate to De- 
cember are the following: 

1. The accomplishment of tasks 
that will make less strenuous the 
pressure of farm work in later and 
busier months. 

2. The planning of 
scheme of operations 
crop season. 

3. The making 
provements. 

4. The tidying up of the entire 
premises and the installation of any 
conveniences in farm or home that 
will make farm work more profit- 
able, that will save labor, or that 
will add to the satisfaction of life 
in the country. 

5. The. making of contributions of 
time, labor, or of other values to the 
improvement of the community. 





PROF. DUGGAR 


the whole 
for the next 
im- 


of permanent 


1l.—Preparation of Land 


jg largest task that will present 
itself for execution in December 
as a means of advancing farm work 
is the plowing of a part of the area 
for the crops of 1921. Among the 
advantages of plowing in December 
rather than later is the fact that 
such early plowing may be done to 
a greater depth than might be safe 
in later months. In _ general, the 
longer the time between_ time of 
plowing and of planting of seed the 
greater the amount of clay or other 
soil previously not reached by the 
plow that may be safely mixed with 
the upper layer of soil. This is be- 
cause the action of the atmosphere 
tends in some degree to make such 
soil a better home for plant roots. 


Another advantage of early plow- 
ing is that this gives time for the 
more complete rotting of coarse lit- 
ter, which rotting in turn renders 
the plant food in such litter avail- 
able for the crop to be grown next 
season. Therefore, as a general rule, 
we may say that the greater the 
amount of litter to be plowed under, 
and the more resistant to rotting, 
the greater the advantage of early 
plowing. 
As ‘a rule, early plowing is more 
advantageou: on stiff than on very 
sandy soils, especially if the latter 
be underlaid by a sandy subsoil. In 
the case of the latter, plowing in 
February, or even later, may result 
in somewhat less leaching out of fer- 
tility by the winter rain than by 
plowing in December. 
Among the tasks of smaller scale 
that would Lest be worked off in De- 
cember, if practicable, is the setting 
of fruit trees and other perennial 
plants around the homestead. Cer- 
tainly the supply of wood should 
now be_laid in, if not already done, 
so that there may be no interrup- 
tion for this purpose after active 
farm work begins. 
11].—Permanent Improvements 
SOUTHERN farms are notably de- 
ficient in the amount of roof 
available for the sheltering in winter 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Fa arm Work for December 


By J. F. DUGGAR 


every class of farm products, from 
cotton to hay. The drop in the price 
of lumber now makes it possible for 
long-delayed building operations to 
be taken up this month. Of course, 
this desirable program is hampered 
by the scarcity of money in farmers’ 
hands, due to the necessity of hold- 
ing cotton for a high price. But 
fencing may be done with posts ob- 
tained upon the farm even if actual 
purchase of the wire should need to 
be postponed until advancing price 
of cotton makes money from that 
source available. 


There is a regrettable lack of paint 
in too many rural communities. 
Paint pays in the longer life that it 
gives to buildings and pays still 
more perhaps in the justifiable pride 
which it encourages in the farmer 
and the members of his family. But 
even if the purchase of paint may 
need to be deferred for the cause 
just mentioned, there are many other 
jobs around the hpuse and adjacent 
premises that can be done without 
cash outlay and that would enhance 
the appearance of the property. We 
are too apt to postpone indefinitely 
the nailing on of the missing board 
on some house, or the paling on the 
garden fence, or the replacing of 
broken panes” of glass, or the re- 
swinging of a fallen window blind. 

Now is the time for these jobs 
that can be attended to without ma- 
terial outlay, and their completion 
may encourage us ,.to arrange for the 
completion and beautification of the 
whole premises by applying the so 
much needed coat of paint. _ 

In this connection the wife or 
daughter may be depended on to in- 
dicate what steps will best beautify 
the home. Of course, they will in- 
clude the planting of ornamentals, 
which are not limited to purchased 
‘plants, but may well consist in part 
of our most ornamental native 
shrub8 and trees. 


Breeds of Livestock—Sheep 


(Concluded from page 10, column 4) 


early,*and lambs reach heavy weight 
at an early age. 

The quality of carcass is lowered by 
too much fat on the outside, but they 
dress well. Their breeding qualities 
are fair and the ewes are probably 


the best milkers of the long-wool 
breeds. 

Wool.—The fleece weighs 11 to 13 
or 14 pounds, being almost, if 


not quite as heavy as that of the 
Lincolns. 

Compared with Leicesters, Cots- 
wolds are larger and. adapted to a 
wider range of conditions. 

Romney 

HE Romney marsh breed of sheep 

are from the low lands of Kent in 
southeastern England. The breed is 
hardy and has met with favor in 
Austria and elsewhere, but has not 
become numerous in this country. 
Kept on low lands, where most breeds 
of sheep would suffer from the dis- 
ease, “foot-rot”, the Romney is said 
to be quite resistant to this disease. 

The head is white and free of wool 
and horns, except there is a tuft of 
wool on the forehead. Wool also ex- 
tends down to knees and hocks. 

The form is broad and: compact, 
making a mutton carcass of good 
quality. 

There is a tendency to the open 
fleece of the long-wool breeds, and 
the weight of fleece is not equal to 
that of the other long-wool breeds, 
probably ranging around eight or nine 
pounds. 

The American Romney Breeders 
maintain a registry for recording 
pedigrees, Mark Havenhill, Secretary, 
703 Rose St., Lexington, Ky. 
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Use and Care of Farm Ma- 
chinery in December 


By G. H. ALFORD 






























































HE larger part of the work onthe sortment of the common blacksmith : ies 
I farm is being done nowadays by and carpenter tools is sufficient. It > Aw ~~ oP ———— TT 
all progressive farmers by means does not require a very great outlay ° ; \ F hi 
of labor-saving implements and ma- for tools with which to do the repair \v | — 
chinery, all more or less complicated and work necessary and a handy man can soo sid et 3 > Ba 
liable to accident. If the farmer has a do almost anything required in the ) Ot ees!) ) i> 9 
workshop and repair tools of his own, way of repairs. An outfit of common =. : * i ‘ ‘ 
he is not dependent on the carpenter tools will enable a farmer of any me- : — 


and blacksmith in the towns for re- chanical ability to make ordinary re- 
pair work. pairs on any farm machines, and in a 

Breaks occur very Often on the best very busy season often save the cost 
managed farms, and the loss of time of the entire outfit of tools in one day. 


Tt in going, waiting our turn at the repair ‘\y.,v farmers have a considerable » S 1 
shop, and returning is often great. coats of op hand and by buy- Testing th e Ba tes tee Mu le 


most efficient Tractor in America 





5 There is a great saving of time and a ing a few good tools occasionally will T the last official test the Bates Steel Mul an 
lot of satisfaction, when a breakdown soon have practically all they need. A 4, ee gel -~* broeny ee ee 
Bt a; red bs your own repair However, unless you have a consider- any other three plow tractor in America. 
shop and making the necessary repairs able number of wood working and 
pedinitae-tA short time, instead of ZONE placksmith tools, it will usually pay to PR Be Bendy arog enh of the country has 
— distance to a shop in town and buy a complete outfit of each kindas The Bates Stee! Mule contains steel and 
waiting for the job to be done. this is the cheapest way. hardened working parts than any as eae of its 

Field work is not so pressing during There are all kinds of tools, some proportionate size and type. 
the winter months ahd arg part Of good some no good and some indfer- | Th wo eluting cea, conan, ping, ne 
: ent. It is always advisable to buy Suchen Ghee dnain Gena ot edbee and the ah 
the rainy days during the entire year good tools of some standard make eversinn— That's why they last tor ponte. 


may be used to good advantage for re- from a reliable dealer. Never buy tools The front wheels make easy steering and comfortable riding. 
pair work on implements and for the from fellows that canvass from house 8 ca ase tas eamndiacé ett the Dawes ted Made 
making of indoor and outdoor conven- to house in the country. Such tools ler in your territory, write direct to factory. 
iences. The fact of the business is, a are usually of a very inferior quality. 


* . ; 4 W. J. DABNEY IMPLEMENT COMPANY 

suitable repair shop or other roomy The following tools are needed for po bevy 

place in which to keep he: tamed tools wood work. A handsaw, a_ claw 

and to do the necessary repair work is hammer, a steel square, a ripsaw, a a 

very nearly as essential and important keyhole saw, a brace and an assort- Hates Machine # practor ['o. 

as are the farm tools and implements. ment of bits and chisels, a jack plane, 
It is not necessary for a farmer to smoothing plane, hatchet, drawing Established 1883 “7 prom 

be a good carpenter or blacksmith in knife, folding rule, spirit level, screw JOLIET, ILLINOIS * f 

order to make a workshop pay well. drivers, wire pliers, hand ax, claw bar, ” R I 

Almost any intelligent farmer by a lit- wood rasp, chalk line, and plumb rule. : a 4 



















tle application can soon learn enough The following tools will make it pos- 
to make a workshop a mighty good in- sible for a farmer to do ordinary black- 
! vestment for the farm. smith work: Anvil, forge, tongs, ham- 
i The buildings and equipment need mers, vise, wrenches of various kinds, 


not be very expensive; in fact it is pinch, cold chisel, files, soldering irons, 
best as a rule, to have the machine thread-cutting and pipe-fitting appli- 
shed and repair shop under one shed. ances. 
The repair shop need not take up The following outfit should form a 
over 15 feet of the length of the part of the equipment of every repair 
entire shed. The shop need only shop for repairing gear and harness. 
be large enough to furnish room Open links, pinchers, rivets, awls, sew- 
for the necessary wood working and jngclamp, riveting hammer, needles, 
blacksmith tools, but it is advisable bridle bits, hame staples, hame clips, 
also to provide space for a wagon, rings, wax, and flax thread. 


mower or thresher to be run in on the ‘Time is a very important considera- RPODBS NOT PACK THE SOIL 


floor for repair. tion when an implement or machine is 


The implement shed may be open on jn use in a rush season. The loss-of a g 
one side, but the repair shop should nut or bolt or the breaking of a cer- 
be closed on all sides and have one or tain part of the machine often sus- a 
more window sashes in the sides. The pends all work on the farm for several 34 
shop should have plenty of light and hours and even for days. For this a 
should be built so that it may be reason many farmers always keep BY THIS Sy 


warmed up at any time during the several extra parts of machines that ° a 
winter months, when we have the most are most liable to break or wear out, asy an imp  € C oO 4 
ae. 











time to spare from our field work. A and a supply of bolts and taps on hand 
small stove can be used to good ad- for any break that may occur. 





































vantage to warm up the shop and this 4 gupply’of seasoned oak, hickory, Don’t wait You lose 

is often necessary especially when do- and pine bolts, nails, screws, bar iron, days or weeks on a 10% to 20% of your meat 

ing wood work ang there is no fire in axe hammer, hatchet, hoe, and rake messy, troublesome smoke when it is smoked over a 

the furnace. handles, single and double trees, etc., house. Smoke your meat fire. Prevent thie ehrink- 
A work bench should usually extend etc., should also be kept constantly on in a few minutes with s age discarding tbe 

almost the entire length of the shop, hand so that practically all breaks may brush or cloth and 


and should be made of two of three- be promptly repaired by the farmer in + © 
inch lumber. It should be two or more his repair shop. K.C. Liguid 


feet in width and have from four to The wood workin . 

. : g and blacksmith S. 

six good strong posts under it. Draw- tools must be kept sharp; no person Meat moke 
ers may be placed beneath the work ¢an afford to waste valuable time with Actual condensed Smoke 











3 bench for tools and odds and ends of dull tools. They should be kept pol- vapor of hickory wood. 

A material. ished and keen so that they may be Contains everythin 
An elaborate equipment is not used when needed without the loss ot found in wood smoke 

a needed by the average farmer. An as- time polishing and sharpening. sa agg delicious 

: ‘al 



























i: EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM . 8 eet ouply 300 
| FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN Srmclce pene tn dee Gat sada Silos yon tres 
F= the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $5, for the meat, keeping away all 
second best letter $3, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter insects. ~ t for 
we print. Prize letters not to exceed 300 words. smoking sausages, 
Rw a in Getting Cotton Properly Graded and Classed.”—Mail letters by 
Mall Rien te - Worebussing and Selling Cotton; Cotperative Marketing, Etc.”— rs wa 
A Purebred Registered Pig 













For two hours pleasant work is 













: SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN DALY FOOD | 
“Some Mistakes 1 Have Made.”—We offer $1 for each short letter we print. Must 
be written on a single sheet. When preferred name and address will Be withheld. STOCK FEED ] 






SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 5° rs ae atiiech cae what The Progressive Farmer's 
“Improvements in Our Home in 1920 as Compared With 1919—With Special Refer- $10 50 ALS pen Equal to corn and cheaper. Special Offer means to you, Write 
ence to Those Things That Are the Result of Equipment, Arrangement, and System.” Barrels weigh 625 pounds, pver 50 gallons. Big feeders using: today for our Special Offer and 
PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED $0-barrel car Jote cheaper. Can be mixed with roughage to earn a fine purebred registered pig | 


XU 


We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. Mail photographs any time. 
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this month, 

















Weigh the feed- z 
Weigh the Milk DS 


ON GRAINS was the first ready- == 
mixed, balanced dairy ration ever 
offered—and it’s always been known as the biggest 

casa over came out of a feed bag. 

‘Big Dairies use it. The Hershey Chocolate Company’s big herd of 2,000 
_ cows have eaten it for years and the Hershey Company urges all the farmers 
whose milk it buys to use it. They want more milk. They want it pro- 
duced as cheaply as possible. So they buy an average of four carloads of 
Union Grains every month. And they’re the kind of people who know 
whether it pays or nott 


Seventeen year of experience in mixing dairy feed goes into every bag. It’s a work 
_ ofrealexperts. You can’t be sure that your own mixtures are the best you can do 
_ until you have tried Union Grains. 


Write for a Union Grains Cost Sheet and know what dairy feed actually is costing you. 


We also make Ubiko Stock Feed, Uhiko Pig Meal, Ubika 
Buttermilk Egg Mash, Growing Mash, and Scratch Feed. 8 


| ‘THE UBIKO MILLING co. Dept. K, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Sales Office, Asheville, N. <a J. D. Earle, Manager. 


SUBIKG, 


BAI ANCED 1 RATIONS 
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“ONION GRAINS | 















4 AVE 4 ON YOUR PAINT BILL 


=? Mgr “rhage and cold cause rot and decay— 
hile you sleep, unless you fight against 

tt GOOD PAINT on your bui buildings 
increases their value and adds years to @: 
their service. ' 
By ordering SCO-CO Paint direct from , 
us you can save one-fourth the cost. 
BETTER INT BETTER 
PRICES that's the bosie en whieh Our NEW PAINT 
we have built @ tremendous paint | ROOK an 
ease and it's thia service we are 
A offering to you. 

-? THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL CO. 
i Paint Products Division 

bo. id 


Savannah, Ga, 


















































































A PURL Libs one 
MIXED PAINT 
READY FOR USE 
THE SOUTWE RN aDT TON 8% 
eros 











Wannamaker’s Cleveland 


Big Boll Cotton Seed 


One and two years from pedigree. 
Grown under our personal supervi- 
sion in the Piedmont section of South 
Carolina. Free from boll weevil. 
No inferior or top bolls picked for 
seed, Staple uniform and avergges 
one inch. Made an average of 1% 
bales to acre this year. Ginned on 
our private gins for maximum purity. 
Bred for beating the boll weevil, and 
special attention to earliness. 

- tt ne a Bank of Westminster, 

G. Dun & Co. 
Rewrite for facts and prices. 
M FARM & SEED CO., 
Westminster, S. C. 














AIR-TIGHT COPPER KETTLES 
EXTRA HEAVY 


i other uses. Size and prices: 

4-gallon, $4.75; 6-galon, $6.25; 8-gallon . 255 
W-gallon, $30 “Fy all 4.50. i8-sallon, sts; 

== x ion, 20 ; -galion, n pure 
Copper at 35c per fodt. | Tubing usually 


conn 
. $1.25, Our kettles are sold 





arranged 
age Fag © orders sent C.0.D. When orders 
ine. send bank *araft, check or money order to 


AUSTIN SALES CO., 
5261 W. Gladys Ave., Dept. 9, Chicago, II, 











Wannamaker’s Cleveland 


Big Boll Cotton Seed 


We Dercnens | our entire lot of planting seed this 

Model i Farm, St, Matthews. 
& crop. hes been well fertilized, ginned on a 
a eroded BO, 


pie 3 and recleaned. NO LL 
YEEVIL. SPRINGSIDE FARM 
F. G. DAVIS, Owner. NEWBERRY, S. C. 














—Willet’s 1921 Cotton Catalog— 


SHORT NG STAPLES. odd "WILT -RESIST- 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


December Work in Georgia 


~ By C. K. McCLELLAND 


the year and one of the months 
when there is apparently little to 
do upon the farm. However there is 
always work that can be done if “the 
spirit is willing’— 
which it not always 
is, especially if it 
be cold or drizzly. 
We have had such 
fine fall weather 
for the gathering 
of the crops that 
this work should 
be out of the way 
and the work for 
December will be 
for the most part odd jobs that do not 
fit in well during the work with 
crops. _Fall plowing should be contin- 
ued if the weather permits; so as to get 
all the beneficial action possible out of 
the natural soil-making agencies— 
fréezing and thawing and rains. Plow 
deep on lands that do not wash but 
on steep lands use the middle burster 
and throw up good ridges all of which 
act as terraces to hold back’ water 
from heavy rains and prevent damage 
by washing. The holiday season com- 
ing the last of the month usually inter- 
feres greatly with farm work as both 
farmers and hands like to look over 
the things both pretty and useful of- 
fered by town merchants and this 
takes some little time; however, be- 
cause of shortage of funds this year, 
one need not look so carefully over 
Christmas. goods of the ornameptal 
type but can quickly decide just how 
far his limited purse will go among the 
useful commodities. Of course one 
must mix some with his fellow beings 
and help bring about Peace on Earth 
and Good Will to Men, and the farmer 
must devote some time in winter to 
sociability as in summer his hours 
are quite well filled. 
1.—Taking Proper Care of Stock 
N MOST farms there has been am- 
ple provision’ made for the care and 
comidrt of the livestock but this should 
always be well looked after. Faithful 
dumb beasts are entitled to whatever 
is best “in the way of accommodations 
and protection from the cold wintry 
blasts and rains; and then the next 
thing is regular and careful feeding 
if they are to be kept up in good con- 
dition and ready for work when 
needed. Carelessness in watéring is a 
cause of poor flesh—free access to 
water for all kinds of stock always 
helps them give us the best service 
whether it be the mules, the young 
stock, pigs, or dairy cattle. One of our 
neighbors insists upon water for his 
stock in good quantity and often— 
remarking upon following the same 
rule and giving his children water any 
time of night when they wish it— 
even if he cannot always give them 
bread upon request. 


Unless at hard work the teams need 
have but little grain—plenty of rough- 
age will carry them through if it is of 
good quality and they are idle, but 
grain once daily helps wonderfully to 
give them proper energy and keep a 
gloss on their coats,and then they are 
in better shape for odd jobs of work 
that must be done now and then 
through the winter months. Good care 
of work stock and of all livestock dur- 
ing winter season is well repaid. 


11.—Cutting Wood and Timber Stocks 

LEARING off part of the timbered 

lands so as to get more tilled acre- 
age is good work for the month on 
such farms as have too large a propor- 
tion of timbered acreage. The timber 
good enough for lumber can be hauled 
to mill or laid aside for that use and 
the balance worked up into firewood. 
On every farm there will be need for 
getting out a good supply of wood for 
winter use and to have some ahead 
for the crop season, so that no stop- 


Ne: we come to the last month of 





MR. MeCLELLAND 


ping for fuel need be made after crop_ 


work oncg starts in earnest. 


This year because of the unreason- 
ably high price of coal, it may be the 
means of helping out-on the shortage 
of cash to get out considerable wood 
and haul it into the towns ‘and sell it 
there. There will be no trouble in find- 
ing-purchasers for any amount that 
can be taken in, we think; but, as hard 
times which affect the farmers also 
affect town dwellers more or less, there 
may be difficulty in-making collections 
if any of the wood be sold on time. 

With weevilas with us, another 
thing must bé™®aken into consid- 
eration; timber affords a wintering 
place and shelter for the weevil and we 
must aim for larger fields and less “cut- 
up” farms. In other words let all thin 
strips of timber between fields be cut 
out and throw all the smaller fields 
together into one large one and leave 
only the larger timbered areas as wee- 
vil protection. The fight against the 
weevil then will probably begin along 
the borders of such timber as they 
emerge and pass out into the fields; 
but the central portions of such large 
fields will remain uninfested until much 
later in the season than will the parts 
bordering on the timber. Open sec- 
tions of the country make a notable 
advance over partially timbered sec- 
tions in producing cotton under weevil 
conditions, 


3.—Butchering 


S A usual thing the weather turns 

cool enough for butchering the 
last of Nevember, but a cold snap be- 
fore Christmas can be depended upon 
though two years ago we never had 
frost until about that date. It will be 
found a good policy to butcher tlre fat 
hogs as soon as weather permits if 
they have attained any size. Many 
think they should feed a hog until it 
weighs 300 to 400 pounds but this is 
an uneconomical practice. When hogs 
are of medium size, provided they are 
of good grade stock or purebred of 
some breed of acknowledged early ma- 
turity, they make the best daily gains 
and the highest gains per pound of 
feed fed. As they get larger it re- 
quires more pounds of feed to make a 
pound of gain, the daily gains become 
smaller, and the cost of production ac- 
cordingly higher; so that it is better 
to kill the hogs before they become too 
large and give the feed that would be 
required to carry them longer to 
smaller shoats that are able to make 
more efficient use of it. 

The corn crop in the main is good 
this year and every farmer can have 
plenty. of hog and hominy to eat and 
can refrain from spending much at the 
stores for living out of paper bags. 


4—Repair Jobs 

YWyReEN crop work is not in order is a 

splendid time for looking after re- 
pairs. The buildings no doubt need a 
nail here and there; some need recov- 
ering if the weather permits; many of 
the too& will need wooden parts, ton- 
gues, or handles; and the iron parts or 
bolts may need replacing. Many wagon 
beds we know are getting in a dilapi- 
dated condition, and need’ overhauling 
while the wagons themselves as well as 
all of the various farm implements 
would no doubt be the better for a 
good painting—funds being available 
for the purpose. A good solution for 
applying to plowshares is made of 
Venetian red and lubricating oil; this 
protects from rust and rubs off easily 
when the ‘tocol is first, used again. At 


this late date there should be no need - 


to urge the placing of all implements 
under cover until time for their use 
again. 

When all of these odd jobs are com- 
pleted, there may be a few days leit 
in which to hunt rabbits and get some 
fresh meat of a different kind for the 
table. Then comes the Christmas fes- 
tivities—and we join in the Greetings, 
Best Wishes and Hopes for a Better 
New Year. 
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Codperative Tidal Wave Rising 


(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 
they frequently cause trouble in capi- 
tal stock corporations because they 
have interests that are not identical 
with the interests of the producer- 
members. Nobody but producers 
should be allowed a membership or 
voice in the operation of préducers’ 
cooperative enterprises, and the easiest 
method of retaining that control is by 
following the non-profit, non-capital 
plan. When no profits are made, there 
is no incentive for an outsider to get 
into a co6perative association. 


Other Considerations 


THESE four principles—organization 

by commodity, crop contracts, pool- 
ing the crop, and non-profit organiza- 
tion—are fhe fundamental features of 
the coéperative system in California. 
There are in addition a number of im- 
portant points that have helped the 
cooperative cause in California, which 
can hardly be regarded as fundamental 
but which are worth reviewing briefly 
for their possible application to the co- 
Operative movement in this part-of the 
country. 


1. Prices of farm products are de- 
termined by the law of supply and de- 
mand which operates freely when 
speculation is removed. Some associa- 
tions, notably the citrus and poultry 
associations, sell their products on open 
markets for the best prices they can 
secure. If prices are not satisfactory, 
they refuse to sell. The citrus associa- 
tion regulates the supply of fruit on 
the market by delaying picking from 
the trees if necessary, while the poultry 
associations put eggs in storage if nec- 
essary to improve the market in times 
of plentiful supply. These organiza- 
tions market one-fifty-second part of 
the year’s crop each week, if possible, 
and depend upon this stabilization to 
bring adequate returns for their crops. 


The prune, raisin, and almond asso- 
ciations, on the other hand, fix a sched- 
ule of prices at the beginning of the 
year and sell their products according 
to that schedule. 

In either case, however, the prices 
received are determined’ by the law of 
supply and demarid, which operate 
freely because speculators and manip- 
ulators are eliminated from interfering 
with it. 

2. Expert managers are employed 
to direct the affairs of the codperative 
associations. The California codpera- 
tive association employs the best men 
available to direct the work of selling 
the crops it handles. There are several 
$25,000 per- year men on the pay rolls 
of the codperative associations, and 
some salaries are said to exceed that. 

Some of these experts were devel- 
oped from among the leaders in ‘he 
coéperative movement. Wylie Griffin, 
head of the raisin association is a 
notable example of that type. Some 
were hired directly away from the 
rival companies which were the worst 
enemies of the codperative movement. 
Some ‘were brought in from outside, 
like G. Harold Powell of the citrus 
growers. Still others came from subor- 
dinate positions in the movement. 


3. Codperative associations take the 
public into their confidence. The 
meetings of boards of directors are 
open in almost every case to anyone 
who cares to attend. There are few 
secrets. Any member has access to 
any and all records all the time. The 
associations make a deliberate bid for 
public favor by asking the Governor 
of California to name a representative 
on the board of directors. 


4. Local codperation has been sup- 
planted by strong centralized organiza- 
tions which handle the bulk of the 
crop through one channel. The history 
of codperation in California is strewn 
with the wrecks of local codperative 
enterprises. California’s experience 
teaches very definitely that codpera- 
tive enterprises that are purely local 
in scope do not solve the marketing 
problem and ultimately fail. 


SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER’S 
COLUMN 


Intends to Help His Neighbors 
R. L. D. Pirtle, Route 1, Patton- 
ville, Texas, appreciates The Pro- 

gressive Farmer and is going to get his 
neighbors to subscribe so that they 
may have the benefit of reading it. In 
a recent letter he said, “You are get- 
ting out the best farm paper that I 
have ever read and I am going to get 
some of my neighbors to subscribe.” 

If every one of our subscribers would 

solicit subscriptions from neighbors, 
The Progressive Farmer would grow 
by leaps and bounds. And the more 
readers we have, the larger paper we 
can get out. x 


And We Reward You 


OR every subscriber you get ior 
F:: we reward you. Read the fol- 
lowing list of dandy rewards. Bet- 
ter earn several. - 
For a Club of One 


yous choice of any of the following 
articles, given for sending us just 
one subscription—new or renewal. 
(Your own or a subscription from a 
member of your household does not 


count): 


Club 121—Sewing Awl. 

Club 122—Pair Tension Shears. 

Club 123—One Year's Subscription to 
Woman's World. 

Club 124—One Year's Subcription to Amer- 
ican Woman. 

Club 125—One Year's 
Weekly Commercial Appeal. 

Club 126—20 Packages, Two Each, 
Kinds Vegetable Seed. 

Club 127—4 Rose Bushes. 

Club 128—6 Grape Vines. 

Club 129—The Progressive 
count Book and The Progressive 
Four-Color 1921 Calendar. 

Club 130—Massey’s Garden Book, 

Club, 131—Copy “How to Succeed 
Hogs.” 

Club 132 2—Copy 
Home Orchard.” 

Club 133—Copy 
Waking Up. 

For a Club of Two 
OUR choice of any of the following 
articles given for a club of two: 

Club 221—Three-piece Butcher Set. 

Club 222—14%-Inch Hog Knife. 

Club 223—‘‘Keen Kutter” Signature Knife. 

Club 224~A Good Heavy Jack Knife. 

Club 225—Safety Razor. 

Club 226—Fountain Pen. 

Club 227—American Gentleman Billfold. 

Club 228—Rubberized Water-proof Apron. 

Club 2292—One Year’s Subscription to Mc- 
Call’s Magazine. 

Club 230—One Year’s Subscription to Tri- 
Weekly New York World. 

Club 231—Your Own Renewal to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. ‘ 

Club 232—One Year’s Subscription to 
Weekly Arkansas Gazette, 

Club 233—One Year’s Subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer to Whom You May 
Wish to Send It. 

Club 234—The Progressive Farmer Binder, 
Progressive Farmer Account Book, and 
Progressive Farmer 1921 4-Color Calendar. 

Club 235—100 Strawberry Plants—Three 
Kinds. 


Subscription to 


of Ten 


Farmer Ac- 
Farmer 


With 
“How to Succeed With the 


“Where Half the World Is 


For a Club of Three 


Your choice of any of the following 
articles for a club of three. 

Club 331—A Real Man’s Razor. 

Club 332—Flashlight. 

Club 333—Leonard Watch. 

Club 334—One Year's Subscription to Tri- 
Weekly Constitution. 

Club 335—One Year's Subscription to Tri- 
Weekly Journal. 

Club 336—Winston’s Simplified Dictionary 
—over 800 illustrations—with every word 
fully and clearly defined so that its use and 
meaning can be understood. Every school 
and home should have one of these dic- 


tionaries. 
For a Club of Five 
OUR choice of any of the following 
articles given for a club of five: 


Club 501—Genuine No. 2 Brownie Kodak. 


Club 502—Handsome Leather Cover Gilt 
Edged Illustrated Bible, with ideal helps. 


Club 503—Lavalliere. 


Earn Your Own Renewal 


FOR a club of two yearly: subscrip- 

tions, we will reward you by ex- 
tending your own subscription date a 
full year, or if you are not a sub- 
scriber we will send you The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for a full year for 
your sending us a club of two. 


B 
+ 
= Announcing 
Opening 
OF 


Col. Fred Reppert’s 
AUCTION SCHOOL 


AND 


Course of Livestock 
Judging and Pedi- 
gree Study 








DO YOU WANT TO MAKE FROM $10 TO $1,000 PER DAY? 






















and instruct you. 


information. 


Second Street 


PS Pe I oe ee Oe Oe Me RL Ee 


Soon 
w 


« 


If So, Become a Successful Auctioneer. 


Four weeks of Reppert’s School of Auctioneering, Livestock 
Judging and Pedigree study, will equip you for this work. 


COLONEL FRED REPPERT, known to nearly every Auctioneer 


and Livestock Breeder in America, will personally have charge 


MR. JOHN LETHAM, of Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, will have 
charge of the Livestock Judging and Pedigree Work. 


THE BEST INSTRUCTORS OBTAINABLE will assist you in 


becoming a competent salesman. 
giving you full description of the work, terms, and other valuable 


DO IT NOW. Send for this Catalog. Address 


REPPERT AUCTION. SCHOOL 


REBAR REE REE AG AEA REE AEE AE 


Send for FREE Catalog, 





DECATUR, IND. 


REREAEREREAE AGS 
















Immediate Shipment 
Galvanized Roofing 


Noted for More than 
THIRTY YEARS SERVICE 
Write at once for Roofing Cata- 
log and prices. Also can make 
immediate shipment of prepared 

roofing of all kinds. 

Red or Green Slate Surfaced 
Shingle—$9.50 per square 
Red or Green Slate Surfaced 
Roofing—$3.60 per square 
Morewear Roofing, 1-Ply—$2.15 
per square 
Morewear Roofing, 2-Ply—$2.55 
per square 
Morewear Roofing, 3-Ply—$2.95 
per square 
Write for our new catalog on 
Never-Slip Wire Fencing, Lawn 
Fence, Gates, Steel Posts, Metal 
Garages, House Paints and 

Churns. 


EAST BIRMINGHAM 
IRON ROOFING CO. 
Dept. 70, Birmingham, Ala. 










































— 
T cks youn MAN we es 
yourself to earn $200 to 
ru $300 per month. Com- 
plete equipment. Master 

Tr. t rs a 
aster e utomobile— 
tractors ignition, starting aS a 
pentns : learn a on 
° build, test an rewire 

ob automobiles and tractors, 
Automobiles - ey about our trial 


FOLSE- HECKER 
Auto- Tractor School 
ia nee Cea bs. 

















ens ete Learn why oursis 




























Pruning Time Soon— 
(November t to F. obruary) 


And this is a REAL Pruning Saw, 
“the best on the market. 3 

Quick shipment. > 
12-inch, Postpaid, $1.10 
14-inch, Postpaid, $1.20 


It’s a genuine Simonds, exactly right in curve 


and set draw cut. It makes fun of Pruning F 


wor 
showing other special” 
hard-to-find Orchardists’ Supplies, as well as our 
COMPLETE LINE OF NURSERY 8TOC ‘K—Fruit 


Our Complete Catalog, 


Trees, Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Vines, Rose Bushes, 
ete., is yours for the asking. 


Chase Nursery Company, 
Alabama. 


Chase, 

















Write 
Taylor tron Works & Supply Co., Macon, Ga, 























SPARE TIME 
or 
CASH MONEY 


Which Would You Prefer? ae 
You already have the spare time, but } | 
you can swap it for ready~cash, as § 
The Progressive Farmer Agent for 
your community. Hundreds of sub- § 
scriptions are expiring in every farm- fF | 
ing community, Your spare time is # | 
worth several hundred dollars to us 
during the next few months. You 
have the spare time—we will pay you 
well for it. Let’s swap. 

WRITE TODAY 
for full pestis of our mioney- 
making offer to agents, and get start- § = 
in your community before someone 
else does. 
Address nearest office. 


Raleigh, Birmingham, 


allas. 














Atlanta, 
emphis, 



























Breeders 
2 (S Cents ¢’Word, Cash With Order) 
TZ Se ee) 460 Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 








_ 










LIVESTOCK 
ee 





Farm Offers Purebred Duroe-Jersey Pigs— 
4 months old, for $10 and $15. 110 ‘Court st, 
red Duroc Pigs for Sale—16 weeks old. r 
ration; males, — gilts, $12.50 






























Cherry King breeding— 
boars. Prices on request. The Oaks, 
town, Ala. 

Duroc-Jerseys—- Bred sows gaa rd boat 
pigs; big bone type: ar 
naividual 4 Re ~~ 





Sow—Jack’s 1ck’s De- 
of $200. She is 
fe! ‘arrow. and the litter will be 
ott Bie wigs Ge first. 110 








lire “Plas _ ig Fy. 
Soe, Weeatins, « ce ith viduals. 
eens, HS Billingsley, A 





ORPINGTONS 
For Sale — White Se 10 purebred hens 
{Coes ay $2.50 e Pinehurst Farm, Box 386, 
Owassa, Ala 





wn" Fine Prize Winning White Oroipotens—Com- 
els, $5; gultets, $3; trios, $10. Mrs. L. BR. Garner, 


Wart hen, 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Aristocrat Barred Rocks— ‘ous cockerels, pro- 
life hens. Gardner Brothers, Auburn, Ala. 


Rarred Rocks for 7 or ye 
erels, $3, or 2 for $5; ts and hens. 
Write Mrs. W. O. oe Texas, Ala. 

Ringlet Barred ae re fo | 
hatch. Cockerels, Soo, 50, $5, $7; pull $2.50 
$3.50. Mrs. A. R. ‘Sylvester, Comer pv ala 

20 April Hatched Barred Piymonth Hock Cockerels— 
Thompson strain; beauties; for .50-$4 each; worth 
$5. No pullets.” Would exchange 2 for new b 
W. F. Faireloth, Snowdoun, Ala. 

Forrest F son Barred Rocks—Selective breeding, 
from bred-to- lay, trap-nested, pedigreed stock ; 4 
$20 and $30; 8 weeks old, $3 each; chicks 
each; hatching eggs, 25¢ each. Parse, 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 











. Cock- 
2.50 each. 
































o. L er . RHODE ISLAND REDS 
. I. Cc. Pigs—10 weeks old, $12.50 Prize Strains 8. C. Reds—Big boned, rich colored 
Reena in your name free. Satisfaction cockerels and pullets. Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N. 
antead E._Bass, Lumberton, Miss. Choice. Rhode Island Reds—Pullets and em 
POLAND-CHINAS famous Owens strain; $5 each. Write C. B. Laven- 
der, Reform, Ala. 










"Registered Big Type Poland-Chinas—lowa bred herd 
male Sows ow fg R. L. White, Woodland, Ala. 


Big Registered Poland-Chinas—Rred some, silts, 











Special—®. C. Red Cockerels—25 per cent reduc- 
tien; more off on 2 or more. Write me. Lizzie Phil- 
lips, Bear Creek, Ala. 





















= ler vice boars. p pigs; ¢ ros., eee see 
Poland-Chinas—A_ few ung Jott 5 hens, 1 rooster, tin. J. 

tps ow jy h- farmers’ prices; or Fould we v pehurch, “Gordo. ‘Ala., Route 3. 
Jeetd, Martwell, Ge. ver Laced W; andottes—Cockerels for 












=. Poland- Pineal sows, bred and open 
service boars and via "8 reg — cholera 
a ond priced t ‘9 Browns- 


A ay a] Pigs for Sale—$25 
and $20 pigs for $15. Service males un- 
ese are ag Surprise Prospect breed- 

oes chelere immuned and shipped without 
elye hogs and are satisfied with same. 











Purebred Sil 
$3; wu. $2.50. y. J. White, Elba 





Pure! Silver Laced Wyandottes—Pullets for sale, 
$2.50 4 Mrs. Lucy Reeve, Double Springs, Ala. 
DUCKS 
Wild Peach; —— ~ ality, unrelated 


breeders, $4 ate 4 each; hatching 
exgs, 25¢ each Ferguson Farms, Dyersbur 


Mammoth W *hite Pekin i aul ducklings, Boe each 

























































































; sand. Core Bulls, 60 High-grade Holstein Heit- 
i coming 2nd and 3rd calves. R. B. 
“Da, = sy and 1,020 hs. of Butter, and 

Milk and 1,125 Ibs. of Butter in a Year 
records of the dam and sire’s dam of our 
grandson of King of the Pontiacs who now 
a a Z-year-old 1,825 s. Write for price, 
and picture. Kuapp School Farm, Nash- 


JERSEYS 


Cen 2 a Se | Fine Registered Jersey 
top-notch sire and from a full 4- 
only $50. Mehis ad will sell the calf. 

Y rebenes, Ala. 


RED POLLS 
folles Cattle—Breeder 22 years. 


























Collies, Old English Shepherd 
1 helpers: puppies. 

a and Duroc mae Holstein bulls. Good 
Rabbits 1c for instructive 

. BR. Watson, Bex 1810, Oakland, Towa. 








LEGHORNS 


s—Cocks, cockerels, mated pens. Cur- 
aueil Guntersville, ‘ala. 








Bi Lew ho Bred-to-lay hens, pullets, $2 
cock eral, 50, I. J. Holley, Tiplersville, Miss, 
0 Cockerels (Young’s Stwrain)— 


$3 each. Britton C. Russell, Oxford, 
gpa aga wecores stock from my 
aa 








/§ The Progressive Farmer has an open- 
img for several good men in each 
¥ Southern state to look after renewals 
‘and solicit new subscriptions. 


‘To men who have a team or car and 
can devote*their entire or part time 
to soliciting for The Progressive 
Farmer, we have an attractive propo- 
sition to offer, which you cannot af- 
ford to overlook. _ 


‘Tf you have a team or car and wish 
‘to earn extra money this winter, write 
today, giving references, as well as 
when you can start work. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Agency Department, Atlanta, Ga. 


_I am one of the men you are look- 
Bing for. I would be pleased to haye 
B your proposition by return mail. 


= 


& OS! SES Ce re 























eur buyer’s name. J. Bonds Agnew, 
‘ts ‘ * + unrelated breeders, _< each ; ——_" 
hatching eass, 2c each. Vavees 
HOLSTEINS Tennessee. 
GEESE 





Pure African Geese—Prices reasonable. M. Tozer, 
Hobertadale, Ala. ee 

Genuine Toulouse Geese—Big type, purebred, un- 
related breeders, $7 each. Hatching eggs, 50c each. 
Feesuson Farms, Dyerebuse, Tenn. 


GUINEAS 


pearl Guineas—Unrelated breeders, ach; hatch- 
ing eays, 2e each. Ferguson Farms, dees, Tenn. 


PEA FOWLS 


Peafowl Wanted—We offer $3 each patos 
either sex, 3 years old and over; for 2 years $4 
each, and for 1-year-old, $3 each. Chiles & Company. 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 




















TURKEYS 


~fourbon Red Turkeys for Sale—Toms, $7; hens, $6. 
O\is Craft, Lavonia, Ga., Route 3. 
emg ye my of Strains, from prize 
wingers Am ‘gest 
47.50, $10, $12.50; 








bretders; eastest to — Toms, 
hens, $7.50 and $10. Mrs. A. R. Sylvester, Comer, 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


~ Pearl, White African Guineas—10 Varieties F 
Pigeons—Prices reasonable. John Hass, Bettend 


. PET STOCK 


DOGS 


For Sale—Trained liver and white pointer dog, 27 
mouths old, good retriever, $75. Registered sable and 
white Collie, 5-year-old grandson of grand champion 
Collie of the world; $25. T. H. Martin, Gordo, Ala. 


RABBITS 
Will Trade Some Fine Registered New Zealan 


id Reds 
for a 20-guage hammerless, or .32 Revolver. Highland 
Rabb itry, Marion, Ala, 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 


Cabbage Plants—Now pe € $2 i ge. Quality guar- 
anteed. G. D. Moore, Hawthorne, 

Cabbage Plants — Leading waitin $1.75 1,000; 
5,000 and up, $1.50; parcel post, $2 1,000; 500, $1.25: 
*. B, Sumner, mn Ga. 


arge Quantity aont Cabbage Plants—5 va- 
PL 500 I 1: 500 2000 expressed, $1.50; 40,000, 
‘Guarantee satisfaction. Write to Ray Parks, 

rien, Ga 

one Tersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants—100. 25e? 

1-000, | $2.10, d, red; 5,000 at 
ais $1.50, express prepaid. Chas. S. Beas- 
ley, Re. Ad, Ala. 

Fresh Crop Fine Cabbage Plants Ready—Postpaid, 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; express collect, 1,000, $2; 
5,060, $7.50. We grow mang that grow. Whitby 
Farm (o., Tallahassee, Fla 


Cabbage Plants—The Kind” . oy satisfaction. 


Prompt etpeans. 500, $1.25 
by express, 1,000, $2; "5,000 at ie %. “Sobe Fad 
arms, Route 8, Box "48, Birmingham, Ala. 


Millions of qgedins Varieties Cabbage _Plants—500, 
$1; $ a or petied. Plants aot 











arene 









































promises,’ Renton Plant Co., Royston, Ga.; Falcon 
x C.; Sasa Fila. ; Vaidosta. G Gu; Thomasville, 





—— Plants—Protected from frost by overhead 
frripation Charleston Wakefield, aS Summer, Lup- 
ton’s ans Long Island seed. $1.5 r 1,000; special 

in large quantities. J. R. Davie’ Farms, Bartow, 





<=. proof Cabbage Plants for Sale—Will not hold 
order over 10 days if_order cannot be filled. Seed 
Long Island . oon. Price, 1,000, $2.50; 500, $1.50, 
prepaid by insured mail. Georgia Plant Farm, thom: 
asville, Ga., Sense 1. 





nee ety many Le ‘oa aPlants 

vow ady—Standard varieties. 

500 post 1,000, express. ft ob We fii 

orders for plant growers dealers a prices. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Walter Parks, —~4 ‘Ga, 
Frost-proof Cabbage Planfs—Fifteen millions, large 

size, now ready, for wholesale and ret, ae ee trade. A -# 


as, a By “3 B 
5. express or fiait” "calles for 


pos “Delivery iaranteed or money refunded. 
Ciark’ 3 Plant © Thomasville, Ga. 








Cabbage Plants—Stocky, frost-proof, “ae good as 
can be bought anywhere at any Wiaketetd We have early 
J Ww le on 
and Plat Prices: by express. "$1.25: 1,000 


to 4.000 at per 1,000; $900 to $000" at $1.75 per 
1,000; RE A per 1,000. ga 
post. ee BG 200, Se: 3 300, $1: 400, $1.30; 
1,000, $2.50. Oakdale Farm, Rirmingham. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


1 Farmers’ Business and Mar- 
kets Outlook 


cline in cotton continued through 

the past week but on November 
29, when some of the speculative fu- 
ture months reached new low levels, 
January selling down to 14.50c, prices 
reacted and close observers of market 
behavior were inclined to believe that 
the final turning point had been 
reached. The decline had been under 
way: for. months, New York spot mid- 
dling declining from 43.75 to 15.75c. On 
that basis, liquidation and deflation 
should be complete. 


Lack of confidence in the outlook 
and curtailed buying by mills have been 
the dominant factors for weeks. Inves- 
tors who, under other circumstances 
would have bought cotton at this sea- 
son for a rise, have remained out of 
the market so that there was no buy- 
ing power to absorb the hedging sales 
against holdings of raw cotton or cot- 
ton goods. Bear speculators have re- 
peatedly attacked the market in its 
weak position driving prices down still 
more precipitately. 

If the turn in the last two days 
means that consumers of cotton as 
well as speculative investors have de- 
cided that bottom has been reached 
and that prices must go higher from 
this point, growers may bank upon 
this judgment with a fair degree of 
safety. 

It is too much to expect that a big 
recovery will occur at once. The tex- 
tile situation is too badly depressed 
for that. More mills have closed or 
reduced their working schedules dur- 
ing the past week. Cotton goods buy- 
ing by the retail trade is on a restricted 
scale so that even the sharply lower 
prices for goods and yarn and the re- 
duction in mill operations has not pre- 
vented stocks of goods from accumu- 
lating in manufacturers’ hands. Pres- 
ent rate of manufacture is still greater 
than the rate at which goods are being 
taken from the market. Each week, 
however, brings the time at which re- 
tailers must enter replacement orders 
that much nearer and after the holi- 
days more and more of these are ex- 
pected to arrive, 

Prices for spot cotton of middling 
grade on November 30 were as fol- 
lows: New Orleans, 15¢; Memphis, 
15c; Galveston, 15.75c; Houston, 14.75c; 
Savannah, 15.75c; Augusta, 15.75c; 
New York, 15.75c. 


Ten-cent Hogs Materialize—The 
past week hog markets received the 


(CU ine in at Rock Bottom.—The de- 


,first. heavy runs of the winter-season 


and the average price dropped below 
the $10 mark at practically all the big 
packing centers. The top at Chicago 
on the low day was $10 and the aver- 
age $9.70 compared with a top of 
$18.25 and an average of $17.16 at the 
high point in September. Theoreti- 
cally, this is deflation enough and it 
seems likely values will not go far be- 
low this level at any time during the 
winter, although a few still lower spots 
may develop from time to time. The 
ratio of corn to hog prices is still favor- 
able to the hog feeder. The advance 
in freight rates and other elernents in 
the cost of grain marketing makes the 
livestock route more attractive than 
before. 


Cheap Wool and Storage Holdings 
Depress Lambs.—Sheep markets con- 
tinue under the domination of the de- 
pressed wool trade and enormous 
stocks of frozen lamb awaiting to be 
merchandised upon any bulge in prices. 
With cheap feed the prospect is not es- 
pecially attractive when feeder lambs are 
so high. The cold storage holdings of 
frozen lamb are practically sufficient 
in quantity to offset the effect of the 
reduced movement of feeder lambs to 
the country. 


Present’ Slump in Horse Trade May 
Be Opportunity—A horse shortage 
will develop and become acute in two 


or three years if statistics count for 
anything, so that the immediate out- 
look, depressing though it may be, 
seems to offer an opportunity to those 
who wish to expand their operations. 
Cheaper feed grains and hay have re- 
duced maintenance costs and put the 
horse on a better competitive basis 
with trucks and tractors. In a survey 
carried on by the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, covering 3 counties in Il- 
linois, a state which is normally a pro- 
ducer of surplus horses, it was found 
that during the period April 1 to July 
1, 1920, only one brood mare ont of five 
had foaled. Since births during the 
rest of the year would only suffice to 
offset losses, it was calculated that it 
would require 27 years at that rate 
merely to replace the work stock now 
on the Illinois farms where these 
mares were kept. 


No-Improvement in Wool Markets. 
—Wool markets continue to reflect 
the stagnant condition in the textile 
industry. Markets in all the leading 
producing countries continue to sag, in 
some cases reaching the level of pre- 
war days. 

Wheat Markets Shaping for a Turn. 
=-Grain markets continue to fluctuate 
in a most surprising manner with all 
grains selling at a new low level for 
the season the past week. However, 
there are increasing-signs that the 
period of violent breaks which has 
been on for 90 days is about over 
and that prices have discounted prac- 
tically all the depressing economic 
and financial factors which have 
been the dominating influence for so 
long. 


Corn and Oats Fully Deflated. —Corn 
and oats have been stubborn in the 
face of declines in wheat indicating a 
belief that they have gone about low 
enough. The corn movement is in- 
creasing, despite the low prices. Sales 
as low as 25c per bushel have been re- 
ported in Oklahoma and 30 and 35c in 
the Northwest where No. 4 mixed sold 
down to 50c at Minneapolis. At the 
price producers are being bid at the 
present time there is a heavy loss on 
this crop and the next crop cannot be 
produced at a profit for such a price 
even with the declines in other com- 
modity values. 

Oats have declined in sympathy 
with other grains and are very low 
when everything is considered, around 
30 and 35c¢ being about the best price 
paid to producers. 

Egg Prices Hold Up.—Egg prices 
continue to soar in spite of declines 
in nearly all other lines. On the sup- 
ply side there is no prospect of a 
change for two or three months, but 
consumers may decide to turn to 
cheaper products and start a decline. 
Poultry markets have been helped by 
holiday demand and presumably will 
remain fairly strong until the ena ot 
the year. 


Sweet Potatoes: Colcog-Homaners, from 
Be a $2@2.15; inia, bbis., .25@ 
4.50; New Jersey, oat per hamper. 

Kansas City.—Home grown, 1.60@1.75 pef 
bushel. 

oat natn —Tellow No, 1, $2.75@3.25 per 


Clacinnstt—Vlepintas, $4@4.25 per bbl; 
home grown, bbl, $3.50@4. 





teach the farmer the best 
methods of increasing produc- 
tion is exceedingly important, 
but not more vitally so than the 
importance of teaching him the 
best and most economical meth- 
ods of distribution. It is not 
‘enough to teach him how to 
grow bigger crops. He must be 
taught to get the true value for 
these bigger crops, else Con- 
gress will be put in the attitude 
of regarding the work of the 
farmer as a kind of philanthropy.” 
—Asbury F. Lever. 
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SaturGay, December 11, 1920] 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 

Send $1 for 500 Cabbage Plants—Mailed, postpaid. 
Vill please you with fine plants and full count. State 
ariety.. Plant Farms, Darien, Ga 

COTTON 

Covington-Tool Wilt-Resistant Cotton Seed for Sale. 
Solomon & Oates, Headland, Ala. 

Genuine Cook Cotton Seed—Wilt resis “oo A,’ 25 per 

yushel, B. Barrett, Roanoke, Ala Re 

~ Jmpraved Extra Early Clevelanc l Tig, Boll Cotton 
3eed—Ginned with Revate gin, $3 4 bushel H 
Rogers, Dillon, 8. 

For Sale—College No. 1 and Cleveland Cotton Seed 
—$1.50 bushel, as long es they last Vv. H. Franklin, 
Aug usta, Ga, | Route 

Guaranteed | Rucker “No. 1 Cotton i, Half-and- 
Half—$2 a bushel, f.o.b. Buford Ga. Gore ion Mullinax, 
‘umming, Ga Route 6 

Genuine Cleveland Big Boll—Record, 30 bales on 
10 acres. Send $2.50 bushel. Limited amount. Clé¥ve- 
land Seed Co., Royston, Ga 





>00l's Early Big ig Bol il—Get them di- 





Cotton Seed— 
rect from introducer’s farm. Write for booklet and 
prices. Elliot S. Pool, Clayton, N. C. 





Cotten—Wannamaker’s Improved Cleveland Big Boll 


and Early King Cotton Seed—Free from boll weevil; 
$1.50 per bushel. L. 8. Olive, Apex, N. ¢ 


Cotton 


_Bushels Covington-Toole Blight Recstagt 
from 
Ww. F 


Sest for bx ll weevil sections; one-year 
originato r’s pet seed patches; $3 per bushel. 
Faireloth,, Snowdoun, Ala. 


Gower’s Long Stay le ¢ Cotton— 
and guaranteed to be pure, sdund and unmixed; sta- 
ple 1% inches, large round bolls, early and easy to 
pick. Will make as much seed cotton per acre as any 
short staple. 1 to 50 bushels, $4; for larger orders, 
correspondence solicited, R. H. Gower, Clayton, N. ¢ 


Buy Mebane Planting Seed From Your North—They 
will make you a big crop early and beat the weevil 
Big bolls, 37 to 40 per cent lint, quick maturing, 
dreuth resisting. All seed machine culled, tested and 
guaranteed. Write for prices on car lots. and 
Free literature. Eras Mebane Cotton Seed Farms, 
Caddo, Oklahom 


Beat the Boll os Plant Wannamaker’s Improv- 
ed Cleveland Big Boll—Gathered 700 Ms. lint per acre 
this year. rave a limited amount of seed for sale. 
Order early. : 5 bushels-or less, $2 per bushel; 


20 
Seed 





My seed are pedigreed, 





less. 








all over 5 bushels, $1.75 per bushel eference, Com- 
merece Bank & Trust Co. Will L. Williams, Com- 
meree, Ga., Route 14 

GRAPES 





Send $1—And we will send you by return parcel post 
















































one dozen Welch’s Concord Wine grapevines. Catalog 
free. Welch Nursery, Shenandoah, Jowa 
LESPEDEZA 
We Make a Specialty of Sound, Recleaned Lespex 
Seed—Absolutely free of Johnson E= Shipping 
point, Huntsville, Ala Madison lounty. Address 
Grimwood 8B ros., Meridianville Ala 
OATS 
Fulshum Seed Oats—$1.25 per bushel nut or 
af hnson grass So solo ymon & Oa tes | Headlan a 
‘PEAS 
For Sale— Field | Peas—Limited am t of new crop 
sound, mixed peas, $3, f.o.b. Denmark; cash with or 
de* * H. MeCrae, Denmark 8. ¢ 
PECANS 
75,000 Early Bearing, Bred up, Budded and Grafted 
Papershe ecan Trees—Write for free booklet on Pe 
al ut now Bass Pecan C Lumbe' on, Miss 
RICE 
“7,000 Bushels Uy i Ri e Seed for Sale —Excelle t 
grain crop of » r information and price, 
Write Elmer Kohn, Foley, Ala. 
STRAWBERRIES __ 
Choice Strawberry Plants—Well rooted, $1 per 100, 
post L A Mi uray, Selma, Ala 
hb ry Plants for s Ser 1 $2.50 f 500 
Klondyke, Missio y, Thon n, et : $4.75 per 1,000. 
John Lig htfe t Chattanooga, Tenn 
Strawberry Plants—K lon: yke. Missions 


son, everal other varieties, $3 1,000; 
bearing 2.50 100 *lants guarantee 
good ee ior Shahan Br Ww } 

















00. $3.25 
Far Bir gham, 

"MISCELLANEOUS “SEEDS” ‘AND PLANTS" 
Place Orders With | Pir neer Orchard md Nurse 
Pec € ad es an and Satsuma tre Pi Or ~s 

& Nur iv vingt Ala 

Wanted—< TowDe as, Table Peas, V« Be s, Pe 
i Other Seeds—What have you to s« P 
Seed ¢ Memphis, Tenn 

Wanted: Whippoorwill and Clay Cowpeas—Any qu: 
ity Also hand-picked White Spanish peanuts Mail 
samples, quantity and price F. H. Vernon, 10th & N 


sirmingham, Ala 
rost st- proof Cabbage Plants 
stand n auch cold 





-~Strong well rooted and 


vill Flat Dutch, Succession, Jersey 

nd Charlestor Beh eg is. Sermuda onions, “same 

rice. 500 postpaid, $1.25; express or mail collect, 

1,000, $1.50; 10. 500 at $1.40. Thomasville Plant Co., 
Ga 


rhomasville, 


~ FRUIT TREES 













Satsuma Orange Trees—The finest fruit of the South 
Clean, healthy, vigorous, well rooted, 3-year-old trees, 
$10 per dozen. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re 
funded s Nurseries jceal Springs, Mixs 

‘ruit Trees For $10 50. ‘we will id by expr ess 17 

high class peach trees. 5 as good trees as 

opey can buy, and uch way as to 
ive ripe peaches fro arly O her Just 
he mber needed 1ard Ww for 
€3 on any other fruis rees hrubbery 

y plants ede stock i by 

ber of the Ame i 1 of } 9 

are deal to all. Oakdale Farm, 


ruarantees a squ 
1 \la 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do-not extend our general advertising guar- 





antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see Jand for himself before buying. 
But no map is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper tmless he shows us satisfactory refer- 


ences as to his honesty and business responsibility. 


























Farm Loans~—We nr ake loans on improved farms in 
Alabania. Interest rate from 6 to 8 per cent. Liberal 
prepayment ptions; reasonablé commission prompt 

ti ; auick service Jemison Company, 211 
treet, B ngham, Ala 
ALABAMA 

For Sale—536 Act Level creek land; all tillable; 
well watered: gre opportunity; $25 
acre; terms sview, Ala. 

700 Acres to t off, partly cleared. 


All 


lwo hee gl f 
furnished by | 


Farm for 







improtements 
a, Ala, 





Sale 2 Keres—In 









belt of Alabama; natural alfalfa land 

cottage, 12 tenant houses, bay barn, ete.; 3 

wells, 50 acres in alfalfa; 2 miles good failroad town; 
fine dairy or stock farm. J Crawford, Newbern, 
Alabama. 

Farm Sacrifice—i00 Acres—Lime land, 15 acres san- 
dy, 75 cultivated; on pike, 244 miles county seat; we 
room painted residence; 2 tenant hotrses; 25 bear 
pecans; 50 — bottom land; has grown’ 100 pane 

corn acre; only $4,000; terms Walter E, Barnes, 
1023 First National, Birmingham B Ala 

~ s 
‘ * ~ a 2 




















r . err am i 2» eats 

Four sSale—The Most Productive Plantation in This 
Section—340 Acree—Red gravelly lan 8 tenant 
houses; plenty labor; near Montgomery; cood roads; 
$65 per acre; terms. Write A. H. Frasier, Millbrook, 
Alabama 

I Want to Lease or Rent 1,000 Acres Land—Stock 
and nut culture; 5.000 pecan trees; 1,000 walnuts, 
chestnuts, chinquapin trees, in bearing and immediate 
use Rast Sharing, basis one-half. N. B. Dixon, 
An ja, Ala 

FLORIDA 

108 Acres for Rent—In town of McDavid, Florida 
on the L. & N. Railroad; 100 pecan trees in bearing; 
good buildings and fences for stock and poultry. 
dress N. B. Dixon, Route G, Andalusia, Als 

GEORGIA" 
~ For of 75 Acr 
county from railroa 
from good com 
route ar of stumps 
answer eat business. 
R Ga 
OTHER STATES 

Want to Hear From Party “Having Fe arm for Sa 
Give particulars and lowest price n J. Biacl 
108th St., 108th St., Chippewa Falls, Wis t 





SCHOOLS “AND | COLLEGES 


eee 


Wanted—Men 
s 





Tuition, $25 
Barber College am 
Alabama 





Third Ave nue 


Sarber College, 2007%% 


sirmingham 
women to learn barber trade. 17 


Wants men and 








$25; and you get half you take in while in college 
Hair cut, 25c; shave, 1c Ww, Bell, Mg Bir 
mingham, Ala 

Stetson Shorthand System—Shortest efficien ystem 
of shorthand to positions, no shading, fo 
nected vowels; few word signs. Short, ine 
home study course a specialty. Study weeks v 
months to complete. Why study months and me nori 
50-300 pages of ancient systems, vs. we 2 om 
ple te a modern system. Most systems taught ~ more 


than 50 years old, leaving plenty room ty 
improvement in a strictly modern system.* The 
claims are facts and guaranteed. For particulcr 
dress Stetson Shorthand System, P. O tn 3¢ 
vannah, Ga 


HELP OR POSITION V WANTED 


SALESMEN 


Hour-—Sell Mendets, a 
leaks in all uten- 
Mfg. Co Dept 

















Agents—Make a Dollar an 
patent patch for instantly mending 
sils Sample package free. Collette 
701, Amsterdam, N . 

Salesman Wanted— Lubricating “Oil, «¢ Grease, 
Specialties—Whole or 5 Ae a ( ‘ommission 
Men with car or rig Samples free rite 
attractive terms. Riverside ‘Refining Company, 


me MACHINERY 


“Paint 
basis 
for the 
Cleve 








. 8 h. 
; will exchange for 
Jacksonville, Fla,, 434 


_ MISCELLANEOUS 


“Hog , Killing’ — 3. 
Athens Hide Co 
Tox 847, 

free“ of dirt 
per 100 Ib 


D: ° Caen Binder: Enailase Cut 
he Ss or poultry 
rast Ray Street 














for Yoo- D. . sack, 


, Ga, 








New Orleans— 
excell nt for 
Minimum 


hedict Commission Co. 
cracked | rice, clear 
hicken end hog feed, $2 
pment be 
Spray Fru t Trees This ” Winter—With 
te ntrol San Jose S« We have 
trated form, and eating 9 gallons 
gallon lime-sulphur yc ou have a mixture that 
seale and make fr es healthy Prices by 
] ] } r J n $5 Name 
Ala 











sulphur 
cel 


” lime 
im cor 
wate 


it 
t each 
will kill 
ex] 
ex] 


ress 

ress 
who! 
chil 


















You Like Good Mu Y 
latest Ma 
Writ 





SYRUP 
—A-l grade 
gallon, f.o.b. 










reia Sugar Cane Syruy 
barrels, at 80c per 
Climax, Ga 


In new 
H. P. 









































a “Sugar Cane Syrup _ —Ne w 
-gallon, new ess barrels, 
F Son, B lacl | ar, Ga 
I Sal New Georgia Cane Syrup—In new 35-gal- 
lor ypr barr ) gallor f b. Rincon, 
G Quality absol Cash with ler H 
D. Dashe Rine 
Quality f Pure ¢ gia Cane Syru n new 
barrels of gal 3 ¢ h, at 1 per gallon, 
t Nov Dec, delivery ash per 
wit? \\ W Ww Py 4 { 
For Sale—Pure ¥ Ribbot Cane Syrur vt —m 
an ne in Bs bia ¢ y, A finest cane 
mz be e y Pr $6 per case six 10 tb. 
1 f.o.t r r Ala ash witl det i 
W. Currie Atmore la 
Pure 8 m1 ed 
o your rt f i 
5-gallon t 
case, at $5.29 .per th 
order Money back if not ‘satisfs rots I 
tilizer Co., Tallahassee, Fla 
TOBACCO 
Prolific Tobacco Seed—If you want to grow the 5 
tobaeco and make more pounc acre, and you don’t 
have to cultivate so many act 1 can fill your barn 
a oe and with less sticks, you don’t have #0 many 
ckers, you car race i tie more pounds per day 
them you could with small tobace a the best of all 
you get more dollars j a u a lo the asm 
like others ave a be ha » got tl s edi from P y 
Arthur k ered his seed from selected maine 
from s olific tobacco, raised f 2 seed 
that was ath red “fro ym tobacco that made 1,737 potinds 
per acre and the tobacco that he gathered his present 
eed from is estimated to make 1,690 or 1.700 pounds 
per acre. I will furnish enough of the above selected 
tobacco seed to sow 100 square vards plant bed, fost 
paid to any address, for $1, and as many more as you 
vant at same price. Terms cash. Write your name 
and address plain, Send money by P. O. money order 
or registered letter, Address all orders to Pinkney 
Arthur, P. O, Box, 45, Kinston, Ni C, 





| PUREBRED POULTRY | 
Wanted—Silver-laced Wyandottes 


A few Young SILVER-LACED WYANDOTTE HENS 
am? COCKERELS, State Price. 


M. W. TURNER, STATESBORO, GA. 











195 


(27) 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 





Early to Market—Full Weight 





Duroc- Jersey hogs raise large families and put on weight quickly. They are ha 


animals that mature: 


Write for our Free booklet ‘ 


51 per cent of all hogs mar- 
keted in the United States in 
1918 were Duroc-Jerseys. 


Duroc-Jersey hogs have 
proved themselves in cham- 
pionship shows as well as on 
the market. 


rd 
rdy, 


easy feeding 


t an early age, and are uniformly red in color. 


‘Duroc-Jersey Hogs Are Prolitic and Protitabie.’ 


The National sempre Record Association. Dept. 170 Peoria, Ill. 


The  bavgot swine record association i in tthe evant 12, 000 ) mombere 


























They are cons 


niversal er 


in milk produc 


13 Dexter Park 


ndeavor 


tantly 


is the 
tion als¢ 


Avenue, 


u Sines breeders to 
SHORTHORN breeders arg putting forth at this time 


The SHORTHORN breed 


MAKING IMPROVEMENT 


The owners of SHORTHORN 
rking 


on a permanent basis. 
never has been a more 
of their herds than the 


Hierds are 
impr« 
raise 


generally p 1ilding 
vement There 


the standard 


for mu because it excels in beef production and 


ye 
FOR LITERATURE. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Chicago, tH, 











[ JERSEY BULLS————- Ready for Service 
Out of High-producing Dams. 


KING PHARR, 


JERSEY BULLS-———. Write for Prices 


JERSEY BULLS 2 





CATHERINE, ALA. 
JERSEY BULLS 














DUROC-JERSEYS 








Best blood 


BRED 


SERVICE BOARS, 
lines of 1) 


and OPE 


—DUROC-JERSEYS—| 


800 Had in Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm. 
GILTS. 
both sexes. 


N SOWS and 
and PIGS, 


ie breed Can su 


pply from 











one to a carloa® Prices righ Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. W RITE Us 
BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, Brinkley, Ark. 
A 
DUROCS— Real Fancy DUROCS Cheap —DUROCS 
Registered Pies, all ages, with great length, height, 
depth, strength, style, trim,, color, vigor, ana producing 
ability; from prolific 600-Ib, sows and 800-Ib. Defender 
and Scissors boars; $1& up. sig sitters. Bargain. 
Satisfaction Guara HEND 


KENWOOD FARM, 


NDERSON, TENN. 





100— 


Closing Out a 


Several Grandsons and ¢ 
weight 150 
PRICE—BOAR 


CEDAR GROVE FARM, 


PUREBRED DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Prices. 


at Farmers’ 


jranddaughters of 
to 200 pounds 


$35; 





Ss 


GILTS, $5 
BARNWELL, S&S. C. 


—100 
SCISSORS, 


0 





. ie eer 
Pigs, Sheates 0. I. C. —-Boars, Sows 
of the highest breeding at spe clad prices. 
ighing from 50 to 50 

State Fair prize 


0 
BR 
Ww. 


I. Cc. 
Pigs, 


Oe 


HOGS 
Shoats, 
oars and I 
1. OWEN, 


Oo. 


w 
3red Sows. 


a. C's 


BED 


LL 


Service 
wy inners. 


FORD, VA. 





wee ee 


POLAND-CHINAS 


See rr. 








ME 


A numl 
and 2 


Boars. 


muned and priced 


and 
wants. 


sec 


GEO. T. STALLINGS, 
bs Haddock, 


| BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


Sired by 


1DOWMERE PRIMUS 


Gr: and Champion of Georgia State 
1919, 
yer of Bred and Open Gilts, 


air, Mac 


exceptic 


All of royal breeding, 


> them 


‘on, Ga., 


mally good 


right. 


or write us 


Georgia. | 


young 
im- 
Come 

your 

















HOLSTEINS — HOLSTEINS 


500 ACRES OF KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS 500 





We have been foreed by demand to 
our fs and office force. We are now in 
position to ve immediate servic 
20 YOUNG COWS—T to freshe by first 
f ye Price $200 and uy 
A NICE SUPPLY oF YOUNG HEIFERS 
From $100 to $i 
AB rf LLY GOOD Bt Ne H OF BULLS— Ready 
for service, at $75 $1 
All stock registered and papers furnished at 
ale 
CAPTAIN POSCH HOMESTEAD No. 253461, 
the highest yearly reeord bull of the South 
heads our herd; he al was winner in the 
show ring at our State in a very strong 
ring of Wisconsin bulls 
WRITE US YOUR WANTS—And we will give 
ati 
pemreeky HOLSTEIN ane. 
BARDSTOWN 














enlarge | 
; 
| 

















NR coe 








Pure Blood Angora Goats for Sale 


Angora Goats for Sale 


My 


GOATS 





Her 
$15 


Entire 


DOES, 


d of Pure 


a 
and up. 


Blood 
argain 
F 


BUCKS, $80 and up. 
N. G. PULLIAM, yrepriner ANGORA FARM, 
Robertsdale, Alabama. 








hen writing te an advertiser, say: 
oe ee a 


Progressive 
oan 





HOLSTEINS 





Fred H. Lee, Plymouth, Mich, 


u ’y ites 

“T have 26 head of Purebred 
Holsteins, all descendants of my 
two original cows. I have be- 
come owner of a large farm, 
near Detroit, which otherwise 
would have been impossible. 
have not been able to back Hol- 
steihs ‘but Holsteins have had to 


1 


ack me, 


Send f yr Fre e Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America 


180 American Bldg., Brattleboro, Vermont _ 








SHORTHORNS 


| SHORTHORNS 


Our Herd Is Headed by 
IMPORTED MORSEBY O D C 


He is a straight Rosewood and Duthrie 
bred on both sides. We have for sale a 
number of young bulls and heifers. They 
individuals good condi- 
and 








are splendid in 
tion 


them or write 


GEO. T. STALLINGS, 
Haddock, Georgia, 


and priced right. Come see 


us your wants. 














MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


"KENTUCY SADDLERS 
AND JACKS 
treeders and exporters of 

Kentucky Saddle 
lions, Mares and 
lings A number of 
and Gedings thor- 
broke and ready 

A ne lot of 

Kentucky Mam 
moth Jacks Write us 
describing your wants. 


THE COOK FARMS, 
Loxington, Kentucky. 


PIGS FOR SALE f"chester’® cna Yorksntre 
or Sows. 50 Extra Pine Chestem Type 


at $7 each. Why trust to luck? 
long-bodied, broad-backed, 








hig | 

















cross, ? arrov 
Pig 8 to 10 weeks old, 
Order some of these thrifty 


“Ss 





big-boned pigs. They are bred for pork production; 
you can see it at a glance. 

i? PIGS, 6 to 7 weeks old, either cross, same quality 
as above, little smaller, $6 each. Try some of these 
aud watch them earn their feed. C. 0. D. on approval. 
Reference, Waltham National Bank. 


SUBURBAN LIVESTOCK CO., Waltham, Mass. 


Shorthorns and Polled Durhams 


Special Prices on 10 Bred Cows and with calves at 
foot; Open Heifers and Bulls, 6 to 24 months of age. 
Federal tested and according to cotton. 


W. R. MOORMAN & SON. GLEN DEAN. KY. 











200 OPounds Constant 
Draw Bar Pull 

















tidy Anil 
NE 


The Allis-Chalmers 
18-30 3-4 Plow 





Allis-Chalmers 


~Behind the announcement of the Allis-Chalmers 12-20 stands the history of an engineer- 


ing triumph. 


For seven years, one of the largest engineering staffs and foremost tractor 


1220 





Wherever tractors are used, Allis-Chalmers 18-30’s are 
noted for their tremendous reserve power, accessibility and 
flexible three-point suspension. The 12-20 combines these 
superior tested features of 18-30 construction into a smaller 
tractor—one which meets every power reauirement 
on the average farm, 





consulting engineers have worked to perfect a line of tractors to withstand the hardest 


strains of heavy duty. 


Finally the Allis-Chalmers 18-30 took the field—proved that for 


work done, accessibility, freedom from repairs and low cost of upkeep, here was a tractor setting new standards in efficiency 


Now the Allis-Chalmers 12-20 is ready—a powerful brute of steel—embodying the same construction features found in the famous 
18-30—a tractor developed at an expenditure of $3,000,000—meriting the name and justifying the 65-year reputation of the 


$42,500,000 Allis-Chalmers Company. 


Power for Fast, Deep Plowing 


Like the 18-30, the Allis-Chalmers 12-20 delivers power which conquers the 
hardest going in stiffest sod or packed soil with a reserve for any emergency. 
You can set the plow bottoms deep into sub-soil and hold a steady speed 
close to three miles an hour—plowing deep, even furrows which insure -a 
better seed bed: ; ; 


For Heavy Duty Belt Work . 


The 12-20 will easily handle a 16-inch ensilage cutter with a 40-foot silo, or 
‘a 22-inch separator with blower. The special governor (Allis-Chalmers’ 
own make) automatically holds the engine at a constant speed—varying the 
power according to the load. 


. Stands the Gaff of Hardest Service 


There are definite reasons why both the Allis-Chalmers 18-30 and 12-20 give 
extra terms of service: All transmission gears are cut of hardened steel and 
run in a constant bath of oil; motor bearings are thoroughly lubricated by 
@ pressure feed system perfected at.a cost of $75,000; air entering the car- 
bureter is first washeé—freed of every particle of dirt and dust. Over-size 
water-jackets and an exceptionally large fin-and-tube-type radiator eriable 
the heavy duty, valve-in-head motor to perform heaviest work in warm 


Farmers and dealers de free 
tickets for 


weather without overheating. A Boyce Moto-Meter and an adjustable 
radiator shield enable operator to keep motor at the most efficient operating 
temperature. Allis-Chalmers frameless construction and three-point sus- 
pension provide a flexibility that relieves all strains in roughest going. 


Quick Accessibility to Every Part 


Like the 18-30, every working part of the Allis-Chalmers 12-20 is protected 
against mud, dust or rain, but still is open to almost’ immediate inspection. 
By simply removing the sump pan-cover plate—only a 10-minutes’ job— 
bearings can be reached and every piston taken out without further dis- 
assembly. Removal of the transmission cover plate exposes the entire trans- 
mission and differential for inspection and, cleaning. Clutch shoes can be 
removed for re-lining in 15 minutes’ time. Cylinder heads are easily remov- 
able. There is ample clearance to allow for convenient adjustments from 
below without jacking up the tractor. 


Write today for latest illustrated 12-20 booklet, com- 
pletely describing exclusive features of Allis-Chalmers 
construction... 


DEALERS :—The new addition to the Allis-Chalmers tractor plant provides 
a production capacity of 100 tractors a day. A mammoth sales codperation 
program, in keeping with this large production, is extended to all Allis- 
Chalmers dealers. Write today for full details of attractive dealership 
proposition. 


THE ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 


Dept. 2-W MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











